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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— 


With the ‘‘SpectaTor” of Saturday, November 5th, will be issued 
gratis a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—= 
HE situation in France is rapidly growing serious. It is be- 
lieved by general opinion—which may, of course, be poisoned 
at its source—that M. Wilson, the President’s son-in-law, bas 
used his great influence with M. Grévy to further his individual 
business interests,—that, for example, he has officially favoured 
men who advertised largely in his papers, and has franked 
masses of letters connected with those papers with the Presi- 
dent’s stamp. The moment the Chambers met, therefore, on 
Tdesday, a motion was made that a Committee be appointed to 
report on the expediency of an inquiry, and urgency was 
demanded for it. The Government resisted, but urgency was 
voted by the-crushing majority of 379 to 155. The Committee 
has therefore been appointed, and every member of the eleven isin 
favour of inquiry. The report, therefore, is settled beforehand ; 
andif the Chamber accepts it, and votes inquiry, it is believed the 
President will resign. We do not believe it, for that would be 
to condemn his son-in-law, who fights with spirit, and voted for 
the inquiry on himself; but if M. Wilson is condemned, M. 
Grévy must go—as being too weak to govern—and if he is 
acquitted, the President probably will go, as an unfairly insulted 
man. Paris, therefore, is full of rumours as to the next Presi- 
dent, the two prominent names being M. de Freycinet and M. 
Jules Ferry. To carry either, however, the Opportunists must 
Win over some one party. 


The riots have died away in London, under the pressure of 
opinion and the police; but they will revive again with the first 
appearance of continued frost. It would be well to take advan- 
tage of the lull to form volunteer committees to work with the 
relieving officers, to settle decisively on some relaxation as to 
outdoor relief, and to remedy what we must say seems to us an 
abuse in the management of casual wards. Those wards must 
not be made tempting, and it is fair to make those who use 
them earn their meals; but the present system is too severe. 
Why should a man who wants a night’s lodging be made to 
stop—that is, imprisoned—for thirty-six hours as a minimum ?. 
He should go when he has done his task, and his task should 
not be more than the value of his meals. Surely breaking 
Seven handredweight of granite into bits that can be thrown 
through the wires of a trellised window is more than that. The 
ratepayers must be considered as well as the poor, and casuals 
are often not. estimable pergons; but it is possible to push 
rigidity so far that the spirit of a law is lost sight of. 


Lord Hartington addressed an audience of three thousand 


Unionists at Nottingham on Monday. He said that the Liberal 
Party had become a one-man party, having changed, at Mr. 
Gladstone’s signal, from all but unanimous repudiation of 
Home-rule in 1885, to enthusiastic support of it in 1887. He 
pointed out that even a few days ago Mr. Gladstone was 
pressed on all sides to explain clearly what concessions he 
would make to the Unionist objections, but that at Nottingham 
he treated these invitations as invitations to walk into a trap, 
and that thereupon all the pressure disappeared, and everybody 
applauded his sagacity in avoiding the trap. Lord Hartington 
declared his belief that no concessions which should leave the 
Trish Representative Assembly demanded by Home-rulers in 
any sense a national Assembly, could by any possibility meet 
the fundamental Unionist objection to splitting up the nation. 
He also criticised in severe terms Mr. Giadstone’s invitation to 
all who cared for Scotch or Welsh Disestablishment to become 
Home-rulers, as the shortest path to their end. These promises 
of local Disestablishment were, he thought, much like the 
promises of the authorised programme of 1885, put forward to 
consolidate the party, but destined to be forgotten in the agony 
of the struggle for Home-rule. . 


Then Lord Hartington went on to comment in severe 
language on Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Nottingham on “ Re- 
member Mitchelstown!” With a perfect knowledge that Irish 
peasants are tempted by their leaders to plander through the 
so-called “ Plan of Campaign,” and are exhorted to the most 
inhuman violence, such as pouring boiling water, scalding lime, 
&c., on the officers of the law who carry out evictions, Mr. Glad- 
stone, though ina single sentence he repudiated any countenance 
to illegality, in hundreds of eloquent sentences had retailed un- 
supported charges against the Irish police,—of the truth of which 
he had no means of judging,—with indignant minuteness, and 
had described provocations to the Irish people of which he had 
heard at third-hand as if they were all trustworthy and officially 
established. “Gentlemen,” said Lord Hartington, referring to 
Mr. Gladstone’s comments on the Whelehan case, “I believe 
that our history does not contain a single instance,—it might 
be searched in vain for a single instance,—in which a Minister 
of the Crown who has been responsible for the administration 
of law and order in Ireland, who has depended, as every other 
Minister must, on the faithful and loyal co-operation of his 
police, as well as of every other public servant in the country, 
for discharging his duty to his country and his Queen, has thus 
gone out of his way prematurely, without evidence, without 
proof, to convict a body of men against whom nothing has been 
proved, of an atrocious crime, to sentence them even to an 
ignominious punishment.” Mr. Gladstone, we fear, cannot 
explain away the evidence that, in this matter at least, he has 
been seriously in fault for rashly and hastily assuming what he 
ought to have been most slow and reluctant to admit, even if 
he had had before him a considerable mass of weighty testimony. 


Mr. Gladstone, who, after his speeches at Nottingham and 
Derby, was, we regret to learn, confined to his room for a day or 
more at Sudbury Hall, the house of Lord Vernon, from a slight 
chill, resumed his journey to Ripon on Tuesday, and spoke 
briefly, both at Leeds and Ripon, in answer to addresses of 
welcome. In both speeches he denounced the Government with 
even more indignant passion than that of his Nottingham 
addresses. At Leeds, he said:—‘‘ The deplorable policy of the 
Government in Ireland cannot end where itis. They will goon 
from bad to worse. There is this excuse to be made, that any 
outrage that the Government commits now, naturally grows out 
of a previous outrage, and that I cannot deny. I cannot deny 
that Woodford grew out of the conduct at Michelstown. The 
conduct at Michelstown grew out of the conduct at Ennis. The 
condact at Ennis grew out of the Coercion Bill. And the 








Coercion Bill, outrageons as it is, grew out of the determination 
to refuse Home-rule.” Precisely the same language might have 
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been applied to Mr. Gladstone’s own last Administration :—‘ The 
Coercion Act of 1882 grew out of the Coercion Act of 1881. The 
Coercion Act of 1881 grew out of the determination to put down 
the resistance to the Land Bill. And the determination to put 
down the resistance to the Land Bill grew out of the determina- 
tion to resist Home-rule.’ But what was firmness and patriotism 
in Mr. Gladstone in those years, he regards and describes as 
outrage now in men who have not been able to abandon the 
attitude which he then assumed. 


At Ripon, Mr. Gladstone described the Government as them- 
selves the law-breakers. So far as we can judge, he refuses to 
regard the Irish Crimes Act of last Session as law at all, and all 
enforcement of it he appears to regard as “law-breaking.” 
“Strange as it may seem to say so, at this moment I regard 
those who are in opposition as the only effective defenders of law 
and order in Ireland, which are being menaced by the Executive 
Government, by the Ministers of the Queen, by those subordinate 
agents who naturally and necessarily take their tone from the 
Ministers of the Queen.” Yes; it does seem very strange that 
only those who have resisted a law and regard the law as 
iniquitous should be regarded as the bulwarks of law. “These ” 
—the Ministers of the Queen—says Mr. Gladstone, “are 
the men who have been breaking the law; these are the men 
who have been setting the example of breaking the law.” And it 
is only by English political demonstrations of abhorrence for the 
conduct of the Ministers of the Queen, that, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, the Irish are likely to be restrained “ from those acts 
of violence and outrage to which the example that has been 
set them within the last few weeks and months by the acts of 
law itself, have afforded the most painful and most dangerous 
temptation.” Hitherto, at least, Mr. Gladstone’s grotesque 
remedy for Irish violence has not been very effectual. Nor do 
we think that by redoubling his denunciations of the Govern- 
ment and the law, he is likely, as he seems to hope, to extinguish 
the disposition of Irishmen to set law and Government at 
defiance. 


We often wonder whether Mr. Gladstone considers it his duty 
to follow carefully the Irish speeches of the Parnellite Party. 
He said, in his speech last week at Derby, of the Parnellites :— 
“Ag they have obtained greater power, their moderation has 
been conspicuous. As they now command an overwhelming 
majority, so all ground of suspicion for a desire to destroy the 
landed property of Ireland, to break up the obligations which 
bind the occupier to the owner, and bind the debtor to the 
creditor, have disappeared.” We never read a statement seriously 
made by any man with more amazement. And we observe that it 
has excited the same amazement in the mind of Mr. Wilson, the 
High Sheriff of County Longford, who sends to yesterday’s Times 
this passage from Mr. Healy’s speech at Longford, delivered on 
Sunday fortnight, as reported in the Longford Gazette of October 
15th, by way of illustration :—“ When I see the big houses 
empty, and untenanted, and rotting, I say to myself, ‘Glory be 
to God that I have lived to see this day.’” Again, Mr. Healy 
said in the same speech :— I would tell Lord Granard’s tenants 
that in dealing with the unjust landlords, I would feel no more 
compunction in seeking my own rights than I would in driving 
a rat out of a haystack.” Is not Mr. Healy a Parnellite leader 
par excellence,—indeed, a far more energetic leader than Mr. 
Parnell? And is this the moderation he has learned from 
success? Mr. Gladstone is losing his grasp of the facts on 
which he theorises. 


Mr. Montague Cookson, originally a Home-ruler, has been 
travelling in Ireland, and has come to the conclusion that the 
National League is an atrocious tyranny. In Cork, Limerick, 
and Clare, it is the true Government, the Government which is 
obeyed. The League, when it does no worse, boycotts any one 
it pleases, and the terrorism operates on unwilling subjects. 
“ Tradesmen will refuse to supply goods to a boycotted, but still 
popular, land-agent, and then come to him at night, muffled up 
and disguised, to express their regrets and apologies. With an 
organisation so complete and so secret, no man can trust his 
neighbour. A blacksmith dare not be seen shoeing a boycotted 
landlord's horse, for a forge is a public place; yet he will help 
him to remove a stone from the horse’s foot if he meet him in a 
solitary lane.” Mr. Cookson believes that there are only two 
alternatives before the Government, to suppress the League root 
and branch by force—that is, in fact, to make Ireland a Crown 
Colony—or, which he would prefer, to concede Home-rule. We 
have every respect both for Mr. Cookson’s insight and his 


. . aD 
sincerity ; but is not his morality a little at fault P Because th, 
League is so cruel and so lawless and so successful, therefore res 
says, hand over Ireland, including two millions of the unwillin 4 
to its control. 8, 





Mr. Chamberlain is evidently roused by the new phase of th 
contest between the Government and the Opposition. On Tues. 
day, he spoke in Islington with a vehemence which shows that 
he at least has abandoned all hope of reconciliation, After 
adverting to the objections to his mission to America raised b 
the Irish-Americans, who “for thirty years have used he 
privileges conceded to them by their adopted country, to sow 
dissensions between England and America,” and explainin 
some recent references in his speeches to Canada, he srt, 
to Mr. Gladstone’s addresses at Nottingham, in which he could 
see no sign of a conciliatory disposition. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his reference to Liberal reforms delayed by the Irish Question 
had summoned up the ghosts of measures slain by hig a 
action, “The policy of the Gladstone-Parnell alliance ig to 
make the government of Ireland impossible; and in doing it 
they are sapping the foundations of all order.” Look at the 
scenes which have disgraced the most peaceful of all capitals; 
the cause of these contemptible riots has been the unfounded 
charges brought by Mr. Gladstone against the police,—charges 
which injure every man interested in settled order and the 
security of our social life. ‘No reunion,” concluded Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in a brilliant peroration, “is possible or is desirable” with 
men who, when the next appeal to the great tribunal of the 
nation is made, will be rejected by that vast majority “ which 
believes that honesty is a virtue,” and can neither be cajoled, nor 
bribed, nor coerced into a policy at once delusive and immoral. 


Lord Spencer is evidently greatly tried in his mind by Mr, 
Gladstone’s recent speeches, and their obvious tendency to 
promote social anarchy in Ireland. In a long speech which he 
delivered at Edinburgh on Tuesday, he was, though he defended 
Home-rule, painfully apologetic. He utterly condemned the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” but thought it better than the “ No-Rent” 
manifesto, because its object was rather fair rent than the 
extinction of rent. He “deplored the unfortunate collisions 
which took place with the Irish police.” He had the highest 
opinion of the Irish police, which he had known to be most 
forbearing ; but it could not expect to be exempt from “criti- 
cism.” (Accusations of arranging murder are hardly criticism, 
Lord Spencer!) ‘ He was sure that criticism would not shake 
their confidence in their ability to do their duty, or prevent 
their doing their duty fairly,’—the meaning of which sen- 
tence is that at heart he is not sure at all. The law about 
public meetings was very doubtful, and though he and Mr. 
Gladstone had stopped meetings, it was no matter for wonder if 
some people doubted whether the present Government was right. 
“It would be a matter of herculean difficulty to stop the 
National League.” There “were great dangers before them, 
dangers of anarchy, dangers of outrage, and none could afford 
to see the arm of the Government, when it was honestly wielded, 
weakened in any part of the Kingdom.” Lord Spencer, in fact, 
who has governed men, and knows whither speeches like those 
at Nottingham tend, is decidedly uneasy. 


We do not understand the importance given to the case of 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. That gentleman, a poet, a scholar, and a 
wealthy man, but altogether wrongheaded in politics, con- 
sidered the conduct of the Government in proclaiming 2 
meeting at Woodford oppressive, and to test its legality resisted 
and defied the police. He was very properly arrested, taken 
before a Magistrate, and sentenced, like any ordinary disturber, 
to two months’ imprisonment, being at the same time released 
on bail until his appeal could be heard. What is there marvellous 
in that, either on Mr. Blunt’s side, or that of the Government ? 
No great legal question ever arises without something of the 
kind being done, usually by somebody of Mr. Blunt’s kind, 
with plenty of courage, a love of conspicuousness, fanatic 
political feeling, and unbalanced judgment. It is nonsense to 
argue that Mr. Blunt has any privilege above the commonest of 
the community ; but it should be remembered that he did not, 
as most Nationalists try to do, at once defy the law and evade 
it. He insisted on being arrested. We are all beginning to 
make mountains of molehills, and to discuss the pettier inci- 
dente of the Irish Secession like old women round a tea-table. 





Lord R. Churchill, in a speech at Stockton on Monday, pro- 








tested strongly against what he called the sentimental doctrine 
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that whenever the people resisted the police, the police should 
= That doctrine was fatal to law, and was not the 
give way. : : 
doctrine of democracies. The United States were governed by 
the freest democracy in the world ; but, when necessary, its 
rulers acted without respect to sentiment. In 1863, for example, 
the Irish of New York resisted a levy for the war, and for four 
days held possession of the city. It was doubtful whether 
strict law was not on their side; but the Government, feeling 
existence at stake, sent troops. “The troops were com- 
manded by Captain Putnam, and Captain Putnam placed 
his guns in position and swept the street with canister, 
which soov cleared it. Bodies lay thick on the pavement, 
and in the course of five days over 1,200 Irishmen were 
killed ; and the lesson has not had to be repeated in New York.” 
That was in war-time; but in peace-time the Americans have 
repeatedly put down resistance to law by volleys. The truth is, 
that, so far from democracy being sentimental, democracy, once 
conscious that it is ruling, approves even abnormal severity 
against disorder. The French Assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage, never censured even the suppression of the Commune, 
which was accomplished by the most frightful series of execu- 
tions ever known. The English people is not gentle because it 
is a democracy, but because it is a democracy and does not 
know the fact. The great Northern cities of England, which 
are strictly democracies, are not half so gentle to rioters as is 
the Imperial Government. Kings, not Republics, shrink from 
firing. = SAS 

Mr. John Morley, in his speech at Halifax on Tuesday, took 
care not to imitate Mr. Gladstone’s vehemence in assailing the 
Trish Government, the Irish law, and the Irish police. Indeed, 
he did his best to modify his leader’s tone on this point, speak- 
ing very highly of the Irish Constabulary; and he tried to 
make out that the Opposition have done their duty in de- 
nouncing secret societies, and murders, and violent crime. Yes; 
but Mr. Morley knows as well as anybody that he and his 
colleagues have not done what is really and fairly asked 
of them; that they have not denounced the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” and the announcement of the Irish determination 
to set the law at defiance, and the open burning of Government 
proclamations, and the cutting of telegraph-wires, and the 
threatening of the police for obeying their legal superiors, with 
any touch of the earnestness that would show the party of dis- 
order in Ireland that the English ex-Ministers mean what they 
say. They do not rebuke Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, and the rest, as they ought to do, if they 
would really earn the right to rebuke the Government,—which 
they never forget to do,—without giving the Irish people an 
impression that they virtually approve acts of defiance to the 
law. Mr. Morley says that what Lord Hartington and his 
friends really want is to get the Liberals to make themselves 
responsible for the acts of the Government. They want nothing 
of the sort. But it is fair to ask that they should clear them- 
selves of all responsibility for encouraging the Irish people in 
pouring contempt upon law as they pour vitriol on the police. 
And yet that is asked in vain. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are 
understood everywhere as asserting that the Government are 
the criminals, and Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien mere victims of 
their tyranny. 


The Italian Premier, Signor Crispi, made a speech at Turin 
on Tuesday which has excited the attention of all Europe. The 
drift of it was that something was “done” at Friedrichsruh 
which will be of service to all Europe; that Italy desired no war, 
especially with France, but did not fear one; that she was 
warmly allied with Great Britain; and that the autonomous 
States of the Balkans must be allowed to develop their distinct 
nationalities in freedom, Signor Orispi added that he would 
listen to no discussion about Abyssinia, that Abyssinia had 
attacked and massacred Italian troops, and that he should con- 
sequently exact reparation by arms. The speech is not liked in 
France, where it is discussed with a caution evidently the result 
of an official hint, and it creates great irritation in Russia. This 
latter must have been deliberately intended, as there was no 
special necessity for the reference to the Balkans and the 
nationalities which Russia is threatening. The speech was a 
most manly one, but there is something still concealed. 


- M. Renan is publishing a new book, the first part of a 
Histoire d’Israél,” intended to form an introduction to his 


: Origines du Christianisme,” and the Globe of Tuesday gives us 


arge extracts from his preface, from which it would appear that 





that accomplished littérateur has almost surpassed himself in 
combining a piquant patronage of religion with a thorough-going 
contempt for faith. In reproving Radical attacks on the Church, 
he says :—“ If the Radical Party among us were less ignorant 
of religious history, it would know that religions are like women, 
from whom it is very easy to obtain anything if one knows 
how to take them, but impossible to take anything by violent 
means.” A more skilful mixture of scorn for women with 
scorn for definite creed, was perhaps never before conceived 
than is expressed in this sentence. M. Renan’s religion, which 
he upholds as against “the religions,” which, “like the philo- 
sophies,” are, he says, “all vain,” is purely subjective. 
“In the infinite, there is room for everybody to shape his 
romance,” and each man’s romance of the infinite is his 
religion. ‘The Elohim do not reside in the eternal snows,” 
—we wonder who ever imagined that they did,—“ they are 
not met with, as in the time of Moses, in the depths of the 
mountains; they inhabit the heart of man.” Rather say that 
God controls the heart of man, and puts his stern yoke upon it. 


A letter written from Kerry by a lady to the Scotsman of last 
Tuesday week (18th inst.), gives so admirable a description of the 
Irish peasantry in Kerry, and especially of their touching pliancy 
to influence of all kinds, good or evil, that it is well worth our 
readers’ careful perusal, even without regard to its remarkable 
literary skill. It certainly proves that, in Kerry at least, the 
desire for Home-rule, so far as it is a separate desire from land- 
hunger, is mixed up with the quaintest and most confused 
notions of Protection for both farmer and trader, and of the kind 
of advantages that Protection would bring. ‘ Under Home-rule 
we'll protect ourselves against American cattle,” said one. On 
the inquiry being put how that was to be managed, seeing 
that it is in the English and not in the Irish market that the 
American cattle injure the Irish grazier, the reply was,— 
“ Bedad! I never thought of that; but,” with a twinkle in his 
eye, “ maybe we'll have the making of the laws for the English 
as well as for ourselves by then.” Andif the celebrated Swansea 
concessions are to be realised, we do not think that the humorous 
farmer would be so far wrong. 


The Bishops of Lichfield (Dr. Maclagan) and of Salisbury 
(Dr. Wordsworth) have been on a mission to Austria to examine 
the belief and attitude of the Old Catholics, who are greatly in 
want of a Bishop, and cannot, of course, get a Bishop from the 
Roman Catholic Church. They are in hopes that they may receive 
one from the Anglican Church; and it is with a view to con- 
sidering whether or not this wish might be gratified, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has entrusted these two Bishops with 
the duty of examining into the doctrine and ritual of the Old 
Catholics. Their report, when made, will be considered, it is 
said, by the next Pan-Anglican Synod, in July next. Dr. 
Déllinger, though now very old, has been visited, and we sup- 
pose consulted, as the leading theologian of the Old Catholics. 
He is reported not unfavourable. Should the mission result in 
a fusion of the Old Catholics with the Anglican Church, how 
far would the approbation given by the Convocation of 1562 to 
our very un-Catholic Thirty-nine Articles affect the new element 
in our Church? Surely the Old Catholics would never lend any 
kind of sanction to those obsolete and misleading Articles of the 
milder Calvinists ? 


the pronunciation of Latin which should be used in schools. 
The old method, still dear to all men over fifty, is universally 
allowed to be wrong; but it has the merit, with some marked 
exceptions, of indicating quantities pretty accurately, which the 
new, or Eton, pronunciation does not do. There is a disposition 
to revert to it which irritates many scholars; and all kinds of 
plans are suggested, one, and an attractive one, being that 
etymologists should make a new and scientific attempt to 
ascertain accurately how well-educated persons spoke in the 
time of Augustus. Is that possible? If it is, that is the right 
plan; but if it is not, could we not try another, and get all 
Europe to agree to pronounce Latin as modern Romans do, and 
Greek as modern Athenians do? We should probably be nearer 
right than in using foreign local pronunciations, and we should 
secure uniformity. By-the-way, can no help be obtained in 
Roumania, where Latin lingered so long as a spoken tongue ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1023 to 103, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
HOW MR. GLADSTONE HAS DISAPPOINTED 
EXPECTATION. 


if has been observed that in his speech at Nottingham 

on Monday, Lord Hartington abandoned the attitude of 
respect and reticence with which he had previously treated Mr. 
Gladstone ; and that, while “ there was no unnecessarily bitter 
word from one end of the speech to the other,” there was yet 
“‘no attempt to palliate or conceal the facts on which it was 
Lord Hartington’s duty to comment.” The change of tone 
is indisputable ; nor, much as we regret it, do we think that it 
is possible to blame Lord Hartington for that change. For 
though Mr. Gladstone has never in any part of his career in- 
dulged in personal attacks on his opponents, and has certainly 
hardly lost an opportunity of speaking of Lord Hartington with 
respect, his mode of dealing with the Irish Question has become 
month by month, and even day by day, more and more careless 
of every consideration, personal courtesy alone excepted, which 
would have enabled his Unionist opponents to understand and 
respect his abrupt change of political position in 1885. What, 
then, are the considerations which-we should have hoped to 
see Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his Home-rule convictions, and 
even out of tenderness for his Home-rule convictions, treating 
with sedulous deference in his capacity of leader of the Home- 
rule Party? We will enumerate some of the most important. 
He should, we think, have taken the utmost pains to show 
that, whatever the excesses into which the Parnellite Party 
had been forced, as he would think, in their hopelessness of 
obtaining Home-rule by any but revolutionary methods, he, 
the first statesman of England, who had held for forty years 
a leading place in the councils of English Ministers, was not 
prepared to lend the least countenance to those excesses, and 
was resolved to let the country know that it is not by 
violence or threats that Ireland can ever hope to win 
her game. Surely the man who had converted eo many 
Liberals to Home-rule by his own personal authority, 
and who hoped to make it the creed first of the whole 
Liberal Party, and then of the country at large, ought 
to have taken the most scrupulous pains to clear his 
creed of the taint which Irish weakness and Irish violence 
had imparted to it. He should have made it known at once 
that while he advocated the principle of Home-rule for Ireland, 
he would make no terms with the Parnellite policy of the 
past, and must see that policy altogether reformed if his 
aid were to be actively lent to obtain the boon they de- 
manded. He should have declared that those portions of the 
Crimes Act for the renewal of which he had asked in 1885, 
would receive his cordial support, and that though he was not 
willing to go farther, he was also not willing to carry opposition 
to the views of the existing Government in these matters 
beyond the point of temperate and constitutional opposition. 
He should have told his Irish allies, with something cf that 
air of authority to which so great a convert was entitled, 
that, in his opinion, the one effective argument against Home- 
rule was the system of secret terrorism and hostility to 
the law which had prevailed in Ireland, and that while ke 
could find something like an excuse for the guilt of such 
metheds so long as the Irish Party was destitute of solid 
English support, he could not rightly or effectively prees on 
the English people the duty of handing over Ireland to the 
National League. And he might even have insisted that his 
active support for Home-rule must depend on the frankness with 
which Irish Home-rulers might accept his counsels and adopt 
an attitude likely to allay the fears of the English people. 
Above all, he should have set his face resolutely against any 
resistance to the law, any threats of confiscation, any defiance 
to the Queen’s proclamations and attacks on the police. While 
ready to criticise freely in Parliament any action of the Irish 
Executive that he thought wrong, any legislative or adminis- 
trative policy that he held to be unjust to the Irish people, 
he should have denounced illegality in Ireland, have given 
the whole weight of his authority to severe condemnation of 
Mr. Dillon’s * Plan of Campaign” and denunciations of the 
police, and made it clear to foes and friends alike that 
if he advocated Home-rule, it was on condition that 
Irishmen should make a frank advance towards conciliation, 
and not as a step to be taken at all hazards without 
any evidence to the people of the more powerful island 
that Home-rule really might bring the people of Ireland into 
willing co-operation with their fellow-citizens here. Had this 
been Mr. Gladstone’s attitude, we should not, indeed, have 





aia 

been any more convinced than we are now, that 
Home-rule could be worked which would satiefy ta — . 
what the Parnellites mean by the national sapleations ot 
Ireland; but we should undoubtedly have said that Mr 
Gladstone’s attitude was in the highest degree dignified and 
commanding, and worthy of all deference even from thos 
who hoped nothing from the new line of policy on which he 
had embarked. , 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone’s attitude has been ver 
different. He has not shown that detachment of mind of 
which an orator of such genius, and a statesman of such ex- 
perience as his, should have given us an example. Hig great 
earnestness and eagerness of purpose have in this case de- 
generated into violent invective. He has seemed utterly unable 
to account for the policy of his opponents,—closely resemblin 
though it does, his own policy a very short time ago,—except 
by attributing to them the most disgraceful indifference to 
both liberty and equity. He has seen every blunder and crime 
of the Parnellite Party through rose-coloured spectacles, He 
has palliated their boycotting, and excused their “ Plan of Cam. 
paign.” He has accepted discrediting fables concerning the Irish 
loyalists without sifting the evidence for them. He has held up 
the Irish police to an odium which has doubled the personal 
danger in which they stand, and he has given the weight of his 
authority to the merest rumours unfavourable to them. More- 
over, he has denounced the Queen’s present Government ig 
Ireland in terms which the Irish people will regard as well-nigh 
justifying civil war. Yet he has done all this, we have not the 
least doubt, in the feverish ardour of a sympathy with the Irish 
people which is so engrossing, and, in our opinion, is becoming so 
extravagant, that it utterly blinds him to the English side of 
the question, and makes him act as if he were rather an 
O'Connor or an O’Grady than a Gladstone. Nay, he has gone 
further still in his speech at Nottingham, and his still more 
bitter speeches at Leeds and Ripon. He has accused this 
Government of outrage upon outrage, though it has acted with 
far greater lenity in the face of outrage than his own. And, 
stranger still, as Lord Hartington pointed out at Notting- 
ham, he has actually held out the prospect of getting 
the Scotch and Welsh Churches disestablished, and his 
own Reform Act of 1885 stripped of the conservative 
provisions which only two years ago he prided himself upon 
because they proved his dislike to excessive change, as a 
motive to those who would not otherwise be eager for Irish 
Home-rule, to carry Irish Home-rule in order that the way 
may be cleared for these further innovations. Now it is, we 
must say, a very new thing to find a statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rank so headlong in his desire to carry his new 
policy, that he holds out the Disestablishment of a Church 
as a prize which may be earned at the trifling cost of 
turning Home-ruler. Surely a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power, with any of that wholesome conservative instinct for 
which we once gave him credit, would have at least rejected 
with disdain the temptation to whip-in supporters for Irish 
Home-rule from amongst Disestablishers and Radicals who have 
no special conviction on Home-rule, though they wish to see their 
own pet reforms carried. He would have at least repudiated 
support on so great a question as Home-rule from any quarter in 
which the conviction was not deep and clear that Home-rule 
is right. But so impetuous is Mr. Gladstone in his desire to 
secure the triumph of his cause, that all is grist which comes 
to his mill; and he does not scruple to say in effect,—If you 
want to disestablish a Church, or to abolish all proprietary votes, 
make up your minds to vote for Home-ru!e in Ireland; in that 
way, and no other, you can open the floodgates of change. We 
ascribe this insensibility of Mr. Gladstone’s to every considera- 
tion which would alienate allies, this openness of his to every 
consideration which would bring him fresh allies, to the eager- 
ness, and even dangerous impetuosity, of his nature, which has 
increased instead of diminishing with years. But we cannot 
deny that it furnishes statesmen like Lord Hartington with 
sufficient excuse for the growing alarm with which they watch 
his course, and the shock with which they see a statesman 
of the first rank fast becoming an apologist for the bitteres‘ 
enemies of the Queen’s Empire, one who throws over them 
his great cegis, however violent and threatening may be their 
designs. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


ce Session has opened ominously for the French Govern- 

ment, if not for the French Republic. It is already 
evident that the manifesto of the Comte de Paris has produced 
its effect upon the Monarchists, and that they no longer hold 
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bound to support the Administration against its 
ewe Ten ea after the opening, they joined the 
Extremists in resisting an urgent demand of the Ministry for 
a piece of land upon which to erect a new public building, and 
sosisted that it should be “referred” for inquiry, as is the 
ractice with such applications when made by individuals. They 
robably suspected a job, but the vote indicated that the party 
was ab once suspicious and annoyed with the Administration. 
They are, moreover, hostile to the Government in the matter 
of the Wilson inquiry. The “ Caffarel incident” has, as we 
anticipated, developed itself into a matter of grave political 
importance. The intriguing women with whom General 
Caffarel was allied, implicated M. Wilson, the President’s son- 
in-law, as one of the personages in high place who sold 
decorations ; and though the accusation was not supported by 
evidence worth a straw, it let loose a flood of accusations 
against M. Wilson. He was charged with abusing his influence 
over the President to advance his own interests; with too 
close an alliance with MM. Dreyfus, who once had a grand con- 
tract in Peruvian guano; with paying his bills for a splendid 
house by a grant of decorations to all the tradesmen employed, 
down even to the plumber; with persuading, or rather 
ordering, applicants for favours to send advertisements to 
two papers of his own; and with a wholesale misuse 
of the President’s right of franking letters with a stamp. 
None of these charges have been verified, and only one, the 
misuse of the stamp, is primd-facie credible—the abuses 
exposed in our own Post Office while franking existed 
were incredible—but this much seems to be clear. M. 
Wilson, 2 man of multifarious affairs, and a seeker after 
fortune, while living in the Elysée pushed his own busi- 
nesses eagerly, received and answered 200,000 letters asking 
generally for his patronage, and contrived to raise, pos- 
sibly through some defect of manner, in the minds of 
numerous business men an impression that the way to get 
on in the world was to help in increasing the prosperity 
of M. Wilson. There is, that we can see, no evidence 
of direct corruption,—which, indeed, considering M. Wilson’s 
wealth and position, is most improbable; but there is 
evidence that he used his relationship to the President to 
make of himself a magnate powerful in all business affairs, 
and with political influence out of proportion to his political 
position. When attacked by the Press, he defended himself a 
little too vaguely ; and when assailed by his constituents, he 
made a speech so obstinately evasive, that they refused a vote 
of confidence, and called on him to resign. He would not 
meet the charges brought except in a way of his own, and his 
audience jumped to the conclusion that he would not meet 
them atall. He was probably only obstinate ; but the impres- 
sion he made was none the less unfavourable. 

Before even this had happened, the political enemies of 
the President saw, in the multitudinous accusations hurled 
at his son-in-law, and in the heated condition of the 
public mind, the means for a serious attack both upon 
M. Wilson, who has many personal foes, and upon his 
father-in-law. The Session, therefore, had hardly opened, 
when M. Cuneo d’Ornano, a leading Bonapartist, proposed a 
formal Parliamentary inquiry into the charges against M. 
Wilson, and, in the usual way, in order to test the opinion of 
the Chamber, demanded urgency for his motion. M. Rouvier, 
the Premier, is not only free from any suspicion of complicity 
in the scandals, but must have sanctioned the unusually severe 
steps taken by the police in searching for papers; but, with 
extreme want of tact, he strongly resisted the motion. Instead 
of eagerly accepting the proposal as necessary to clear M. 
Wilson’s honour, M. Wilson being, it must be remembered, 
an Under-Secretary, and useful to correct misconceptions in 
the public mind, he refused urgency, and demurred even 
to inquiry, alleging that the matter was one for the 
Courts, and outside the province of the Chamber alto- 
gether. He was probably misled by a feeling of loyalty 
to the Presidency, which is not in France as in England 
above the Government, but forms part of it, the discussions 
of the Cabinet often taking place in the President’s presence ; 
and also, perhaps, by a wish to avert an annoyance from M, 
Grévy, to whom he is indebted for his marvellous promotion. 
At all events, he committed the blunder, and was punished 
there and then. Opinion in France, though corrupt on many 
points, is intolerant of official malversation; one-half the 
Deputies, if suspected of stifling inquiry, would have lost their 
seats ; the Monarchists simply hate M. Grévy for his well-known 
Opinion that the dynasties should be banished from France ; and 
the parties rushed together to support M, d’Ornano’s demand 


of urgency. In a House of 534 Members—that is, as nearly 
full as the average of ill-health or unavoidable accident will 
allow it to be—only 155 Deputies supported M. Rouvier, and 
urgency was voted, against his remonstrance, by a majority of 
224,—that is, by a total of 379, or much more than half the 
House. 

This vote, we conceive—and M. Wilson, we see, agrees with 
us—carries with it the inquiry. The substantive vote, it is 
true, has still to be taken, and great pressure may be brought 
to bear; but it is inconceivable that the result should be 
to reverse the vote on urgency. The idea that M. Grévy 
will threaten to resign if an inquiry is granted, is prepos- 
terous; he would be accused of stretching his personal 
popularity to shield a delinquent relative. The Deputies must 
refuse the inquiry, if anybody ; and while many of them 
dislike the President, and a few are eager to cause confusion 
by any device whatever, the majority are either impatient of 
corruption, or well aware that their constituents are: Unless 
the inquiry is averted by some totally unforeseen incident, it 
must, we conceive, be granted: and it must almost neces- 
sarily end in M. Grévy’s resignation. He is entirely 
innocent himself, and most politicians in France would 
do much to shield him; but if M. Wilson is con- 
demned, the President will be accused of culpable weakness 
in allowing him such influence; while if he is exonerated, 
M. Grévy will take that excellent opportunity of escaping, on 
the ground of his years and health, from a position which 
exposes him to such unbearable attacks,—to which, as we have 
pointed out before, he has through his long and honourable 
life been singularly unused. He has not been criticised even 
so much as ordinary public men ; and the storm of implied or 
open censure now directed against him comes upon him with 
a shock which, to a man of his years and rigid habits, makes 
public life a torture, and life under the microscope of Paris 
only a burden. 

M. Grévy’s resignation, as we showed in detail last week, 
must, in any case, be an event of immense importance, for 
the next President will try to rule; but much of its meaning 
will depend upon the name of his successor, a subject upon 
which there is as yet no light. It is one of the most dis- 
appointing facts in the history of the third French Republic 
that under its regime, though it has lasted for sixteen years, 80 
few men of the first class have forced themselves, or been 
called by the people, to the front. M. Thiers, M. Grévy, M. 
Gambetta, all made their reputations before the Constitution 
was drawn up; and of the new men, M. de Freycinet, M. Jules 
Ferry, M. Floquet, M. Brisson, M. Waddington, M. Clémenceau, 
and General Boulanger, not cne can claim either first-class 
repute, or an undisputed hold on the reverence of the people. 
The people, it is true, have not to elect, and the Assembly 
will be its own caucus ; but the Senators and Deputies will be 
eagerly anxious, if only because of the effect upon their seats, 
that their choice should be ratified by at least a general 
acquiescence. The Republic is not yet so old that it matters 
nothing whether the people approve the President or not. As 
yet it is popularly supposed that M. de Freycinet will be the 
choice of the Assembly, and he certainly is the foremost 
figure in the ranks of the politicians. The Opportuniste, 
who will throw a heavy vote, are devoted to M. Jules Ferry ; 
but he has against him the pronounced hostility of all the 
Radical groups, who call him by the nickname of “ the man of 
Tonquin.” M. Floquet cannot be elected, unless it is understood 
that the Court of St. Petersburg withdraws its objections to him 
individually ; M. Brisson lost his favour in office ; and against 
the two Radicals, the Monarchists, Opportunists, and M. Grévy’s 
following in the Senate are certain to unite. We shall hear, 
as the discussion advances, of many new names, and possibly 
of one in particular, M. Flourens, whom it is just now all the 
fashion to praise. M. Flourens, an official selected by M. 
Grévy in despair, is held to have succeeded in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and it is of foreign affairs that the Deputies 
think first ia every combination. M. Flourens will, we ven- 
ture to predict, be very soon much more in the front, and so 
probably will be some soldier as yet unmarked by any 
observer out of France, All this is, however, speculation 
more or less in the air. The two facts quite certain are 
that a change in the Presidency bas become probable, 
and that no person can be elected President without the 
support or acquiescence of two parties. As the two Chambers 
sit together, the successful candidate must have 443 votes in 
his favour, and no single and unbroken party even professes 
to command so many. ‘The most numerous party must there- 








fore compromise with some other; and whether it will com- 
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promise by taking pledges, or by accepting a colourless man, is 
the doubt which may, in the fateful twenty-four hours, govern 
the actual election. 


THE IRISH AND THE EMPIRE. 


R. GLADSTONE on Tuesday once more repudiated 

- passionately the idea of Separation, which he believed 

was an accusation employed by enemies to create prejudice, as 
it was when the great white Colonies were first invested with 
their powers of self-government. We have never, that we 
recollect, used the word “ Separatist,” and are not horrified by 
it, holding that if Ireland is to go, she may as well go alto- 
gether, and so restore to Britain her freedom of self-defence. 
We speak, therefore, in sincerity, and not from any partisan 
motive, when we ask Mr. Gladstone, or any one of his respon- 
sible colleagues, to give in some forthcoming speech an 
explanation of the language which prominent Home-rulers 
like Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Davitt, or Mr. Sexton con- 
sistently use in the United States. They must have some 
meaning in using it, and what is the meaning? Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, for instance, seeing before him some regiments of 
American Volunteers, exults in the fact that they are filled 
with Irishmen, and calls on all British spies to take notice that 
wherever there is an enemy prepared to attack England, there 
are a hundred thousand Irish soldiers prepared to give that 
enemy military aid, Apart from the boastful exaggeration of 
the words, which, like the British self-depreciation, is merely 
a national manner of speech, that sentence would, in the mouth 
of an Irish rebel who desired to make of Ireland a separate State, 
be a reasonable one. It is a declaration of war against the British 
Empire on behalf of one of its Kingdoms, and could be defended 
by those who believe Ireland to be an oppressed nationality, 
just as a similar declaration from Poland or Alsace-Lorraine 
might be. There is nothing immoral or ignoble about it, 
unless it consist in the willingness of those who utter such 
sentiments to take the oath of allegiance to the British Crown. 
But in what way is such a sentence consistent with the feeling 
which English Home-rulers all ascribe to their comrades 
within Ireland itself? Mr. Arthur O’Connor will not, we suppose, 
assert that, subscriptions from America being necessary, he is 
merely deceiving the Irish-Americans, holding out to them a 
prospect of independence for their mother-land which they de- 
sire but he does not. That is an explanation which, of course, he 
would indignantly repudiate; and failing that, what are we to 
believe? Clearly one of two things,—either Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, and those who think with him, intend to war 
against the British Empire while still protected by its flag ; or 
they intend to make of Ireland an independent State, warring 
everywhere all over the world against Great Britain. Which 
is it? If the former is the answer, then, no doubt, 
Separation is not demanded; but also it is admitted that 
Home-rule will be no message of peace. Rather it will be 
a further incentive to war, because under a Home-rule 
Government the enlistment and drilling of soldiers to fight 
anywhere in the world against the British flag, would be so 
very easy. Even Mr. Parnell would hardly contend that an 
Ireland which helped every enemy of England with thousands 
of soldiers was a friendly and peaceful division of the King- 
dom; and on that hypothesis, the great argument for Home- 
rule must necessarily disappear. It is shown out of Irishmen’s 
own mouths that if Home-rule is conceded, they mean fighting 
the English, and not embracing them ; and so that excuse for 
concession, just now by far the most operative of all excuses, 
vanishes into thin air. After Home-rule, as before, one Kingdom 
of the three would be hostile to the other two, hostile to 
the extent of fighting them all over the world. On the 
other hand, if Mr. A. O’Connor and his friends mean to make 
Ireland independent, then they mean Separation, and the 
assertion that they do not is only intended to throw dust in 
the eyes of British Liberals, who, as a rule, are more intolerant 
of that prospect even than the Tories, and who express that 
intolerance, for party reasons, with exaggerated force. They 
cannot endure to be accused of reducing the area of the 

Kingdom by one-third. It seems to us that an explanation on 

this point is urgently required, if only that at the next Elec- 

tion the Gladstonians may make their position clear. They 

keep saying that Separation is not only impossible, but absurd ; 

and Mr. T. P. O’Connor repeats their assertion in the strongest 

way, alleging that as England buys nineteen-twentieths of all 

that Ireland has to sell, the dealer cannot desire to lose his only 

customer. The argument is wretchedly unreal, for we should 

buy bacon of the Irish Republic just as readily as of the Kingdom 

of Ireland; but let us accept it for a moment, and then what 











does Mr. Arthur O’Connor mean? He is not i 
colleagues, whenever a foreign difficulty is sda pi 
ment, avow their foreign sympathies and their wish that Brit in 
may be defeated. Clearly, if Mr. Gladstone’s form of alone a 
is to be honestly accepted, it is one of the first of Irish vera 
that the Empire should prosper, that it should have a can 
wide trade, that it should be able to protect Irishmen se : 
where, and that its greatness should develop energy and i 
confidence in Irishmen as well as all other subjects of h : 
Majesty. That is self-evident ; and why, then, does Mr. ‘hvtien 
O’Connor disregard the interest of Ireland, and declare weet 
a moment when it is of the highest importance that all - 
wish for Home-rule should exercise the utmost caution ra 
speech, and, above all, should not awaken the slee fi 
patriotism of their British friends ? = 

The explanation which will be offered, we su 
such speeches is that Irishmen are an excitable nag he 
their orators grow heated with the contest, and that they 8a 
after the manner of their people, a great deal more bd 
they mean. All races in rebellion, it will be said, do that: 
even the Maygars, with their strong political sense, talked, 
until Deak arose, of final separation from the House of Haps- 
burg. That the Irish are emotional is true, and we can make 
large allowances for emotion; but then, they are something 
else also. They say of themselves that they are the most 
persistent of mankind, and it is thus far true, that they most 
persistently adhere to their peculiar hatreds. England in six 
centuries has neither been able to subjugate nor to con- 
ciliate their hearts. They say this themselves; and that 
being true, where is the reasonable probability that mere 
Home-rule will cure a feeling so strong and so enduring 
as their hatred of Great Britain? Is it not more probable 
that they will go on hating us, and that some day, when it is 
most inconvenient, that hatred will find active expression? 
May not Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s sentences be almost involun- 
tary utterances begotten of a loathing too deep for reticence ? 
Certainly experience would seem to be on that side of the 
argument, Of all Irishmen, the Irish in America, who are 
not oppressed by us, hate us most. At home in Ireland 
itself, the hatred has deepened with the relaxation of 
our rule, till the distance in that respect between Daniel 
O’Connell and Mr. O’Brien is almost immeasurable. The 
great agitator was, as compared with his little successor, 
a reasonable foe. And finally, even the dislike of Irishmen 
for Englishmen fades by the side of their dislike for Scotch- 
men, who had nothing to do with the conquest of Ireland, or 
of their repugnance for the Ulstermen who have lived by their 
side for centuries, who fought the battle of Irish independence 
in 1782, and who are so necessary to Ireland that no Parnellite 
will voluntarily let them go. Is it conceivable that a feeling 
thus durable should rapidly die out, or that under it Ireland, 
ruled by itself, should not be desirous, as Mr. A. O’Connor says, 
to spend her children in fighting Great Britain? Remember, 
he has absolutely no reason to assign for hating the British 
Empire. On the contrary, his professed position, like that of all 
Parnellites, is that he would rather keep within it, on certain 
terms, rather uphold it, rather fight under its flag than under 
any other. Yet he breaks out against the Empire with a 
virulence equal to that of the silly Indian Prince who this 
week signs himself in capital letters the “ Implacable Foe” of 
Britain. 

There is one more explanation offered by some sensible 
Irishmen which is worth a moment’s study. They say—we 
think Sir C. Gavan Duffy, for example, would say—that they 
would greatly prefer independence, that British civilisation is 
repugnant to their instincts, but that reason and interest alike 
compel them to reject Separation. Ireland is not powerful 
enough, in fact, to hold her own, and would like absorption 
in the American Union as little as absorption in the British 
one. Well, that is a reasonable answer, and a statesmanlike 
one; but then, how many statesmen of that type are there 
in Ireland? We should say the history of Ireland showed 
that while her people are able diplomatists, and keenly 
alive to their own interests, they are nevertheless liable 
to “rushes” of emotion which carry them wholly away, 
so that not only their interests, but their powers, are 
momentarily forgotten. With one exception, Irish insurrections 
have always begun when the visible disparity of force made 
them visibly hopeless. Will not the tendency of these rushes 
in future be in an anti-British direction, just as the tendency 
of Mr. O’Connor’s emotion in New York was? It seems to us 
that this side of the whole question is too little studied, and 
that both Gladstonians and Parnellites content themselves too 
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ith assurances which may be sincere or false, but are, 
a events contradicted by apparent evidence which they 
Aedline either to repudiate or to explain away. 





MR. SPURGEON AND THE BAPTIST UNION. 


E have always entertained a very sincere respect for Mr. 
Spurgeon, and regard him, indeed, ag one of the most 
earnest, honest, and high-minded of the religious teachers of 
the day, though not one of the most discriminating. His 
retirement from the Baptist Union, on the ground that the 
Baptist Union is extending its comprehensiveness to the point 
of sanctioning false religious teaching, is a new evidence of his 
strength of character and manliness of conduct, though he 
unds his retirement partly on the toleration extended to some 
forms of opinion with which we ourselves feel considerable 
hy. Mr. Spurgeon maintains that it is a “ wretched 
sympathy. purg' a . 
spectacle” to see “ professedly orthodox Christians publicly 
ayowing their union with those who deny the faith, and scarcely 
concealing their contempt for those who cannot be guilty 
of such grave disloyalty to Christ.” He thinks that Unions 
which lead to such tampering with Christian truth, are not 
Christian Unions, and “begin to look like confederacies of 
evil.” Rather than belong to what bids fair to become “a 
confederacy of evil,” he and his congregation prefer to stand 
by themselves as orthodox Baptists who will be responsible 
only for their own faith, and not for the gradually decaying 
faith of the Baptist latitudinarians. “ Believers in Christ’s 
Atonement,” writes Mr. Spurgeon, “are now in declared 
religious union with those who make light of it; believers in 
Holy Scripture are in confederacy with those who deny plenary 
inspiration ; those who hold Evangelical doctrine are in open 
alliance with those who call the Fall a fable, who deny the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, who call justification by faith 
immoral, and hold that there is another probation after death, 
and a future restitution for the lost.” Though we regard what 
Mr. Spurgeon means by plenary inspiration, as the wildest of 
impossibilities which was certainly not even dreamt of by the 
primitive Church,—and though we regard the question of a 
further probation after death as one which the Christian revela- 
tion does not in the least condemn, confining itself as it does 
almost exclusively, in connection with the subjects of reward 
and retribution, to impressing on us the consequences of holi- 
ness and sin, while it keeps secret what it does not concern 
us to know,—the limits within which our trial will extend, 
—we still feel the deepest respect for Mr. Spurgeon’s un- 
compromising attitude towards what he regards as disloyalty 
to Christ’s teaching. But the interest of the occasion 
seems to us to be the tendency which Mr. Spurgeon’s 
course must have to stimulate the decomposition of ecclesi- 
astical Unions into their constituent parts, and the gradual 
disintegration of what we may call collective responsibility for 
acreed. Of course, if once that collective responsibility were 
to cease altogether, and there should come to be as many 
entirely separate opinions on the character and drift of revela- 
tion, as there are, for instance, on the character and drift of 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, Christian faith as a bond amongst 
men would have ceased to exist. It was as a bond, and asa 
yoke as well as a bond, that it first came into existence. 
It united a number of persons whom it severed altogether 
from the world of that primitive day, giving them a separate 
class of joys, a separate class of hopes, and a separate standard 
of duty, and it united them by subduing them to a new and 
welcome yoke in a new kind of service. If ever all the estimates 
formed of the meaning of Christ’s revelation came to be purely 
individual, and so different from each other that they ceased 
to subdue those who hold them to a common standard of hope, 
joy, and duty, Churches as such would cease to exist, and would 
be resolved into something very like either mutual discussion 
societies, or reunions of the admirers of the religious attitude 
of Some particular orator. Yet Mr. Spurgeon is quite right 
in his evident conviction that this tendency towards the disin- 
tegration of Churches will certainly not be checked by patch- 
ing up hollow truces under the shelter of which people who 
differ totally in their belief may continue to be described by 
the same name. That sort of disintegration is not less serious 
than the other. A nominal union of worshippers who are 
Teally wide asunder in belief, are none the nearer for not 
confessing that they are in complete disagreement with 
each other ;—perhaps they are even further off from actual 
union than they would be if the truth were known, for there 
1s no divergence of purpose so final as that which remains 
concealed chiefly on account of the complete indifference of 





those who are becoming estranged in heart to the fact of 
that estrangement. The Church which really contains large 
masses of nominal adherents who do not share the same 
beliefs and the same hopes, and who do not even acknowledge 
the same duties, is a rope of sand, and not a Church. Hence, 
though Mr. Spurgeon’s abandonment of the Baptist Union is 
sure to stimulate the tendency to an open disintegration of 
religious communions, we do not at all suppose that it will 
stimulate the real disintegration of faiths. The decay of com- 
mon convictions which was latent before, will not be aggra- 
vated in any way by being avowed. 

Nay, it may, we think, do good by awakening men afresh 
to the very serious character of the question as to the con- 
nection between doctrine and religious communion. What 
was it that originally made the Christian Church? Was it 
not a perfectly new vision of God’s character, actions, and 
purposes, and the consequent transformation which took place 
in human aims and hopes? Of course, that implied a common 
theology, and a common theology of a very new and startling 
kind; but what Mr. Spurgeon at least evidently means by 
doctrine was rather the implication than the absolute essence 
of that theology. The facts which changed men’s hearts 
were the evidence that God had done marvellous things in 
order to make man different from what he had been, and the 
doctrine was rather the explanation and analysis and co- 
ordination of the divine actions, than the actions them- 
selves. Such matters, for example, as Mr. Spurgeon refers 
to,—plenary inspiration of Scripture, or eternal hopelessness 
for those who die without belief in Christ,—are in the highest 
degree remote from the divine facts the belief in which 
gave such new and extraordinary strength of cohesion to the 
first Christian community: probably neither of these doc- 
trines was either held or so much as canvassed or even con- 
ceived by any one of the writers in the New Testament. 
What filled them with wonder and common joy and common 
hope, was the life and death and resurrection of Christ, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church. All the so-called 
doctrinal theology was due to reflection on these facts, and the 
attempt to hold them intelligently and coherently. We believe 
that the more there are of these honest confrontings of modern 
difficulties with ancient doctrine, the more we shall come 
to see that, after all, the essence of unity in a Church is 
what it believes concerning God’s mind and character 
and action and active manifestation in history, concerning 
the divine sacrifice and suffering on our behalf,—in short, 
concerning the secrets of the divine nature, so far as they affect 
our standards of life and duty. The unity of a Church is and 
must be deeply affected by the belief or scepticism of its 
members as to what God really is, and has shown himself to 
be by actual interposition in human affairs. But it need not 
surely be affected by their common belief or common in- 
difference in relation to matters of such extremely indirect 
concern with our life and duty as the partial fallibility of 
sacred historians, prophets, or even apostles, or the limits of 
the mercy with which those human beings may be treated in 
another world who have never had what most of us would call 
a fair chance of a true moral probation in this. 


THE ITALIAN PREMIER. 


HE good fortune which has of late years attended Italy in 
her selection of ruling men is clearly not yet exhausted. 

We were never quite able to admire Signor Depretis, who, with 
all his ability, was a sort of political acrobat; but it is un- 
deniable that he managed, and managed to good purpose, a 
Parliament otherwise unmanageable, and that under his 
administration the social order and military strength and 
financial credit of Italy grew stronger every year. He has 
been succeeded by an able man. There is a quality of strength 
in the speeches and in the action of the new Italian Premier 
which it is impossible, even for those who dislike him, both as 
Radical and as a man of pleasure, not to admire. He speaks 
as the Minister of a great State, and not as an intriguer. In 
his speech of Tuesday, for instance, at the Royal Theatre of 
Turin, which was addressed not only to Italy, but to the whole 
world, he describes the position of Italy with a frank resolu- 
tion such as Europe has hitherto hardly expected from Italian 
diplomatists, who, since the time of Cavour, have rather tended 
to mistake evasion for finesse. He evidently thinks that his 
country has now become strong, and while he bullies nobody, 
threatens nobody, and is sincerely anxious for peace, which must 
for twenty years be the first Italian interest, he speaks out as no 
predecessor has yet ventured to do. He claims for Italy 
equality with France, hints that the defeat of France by Italy 
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is as possible as the defeat of Italy by France, and then says 
that victory or defeat in such a contest would be equally fatal 
to the liberties of both. He loved and admired France; but 
Italy was the ally of the Central Powers and of England. In 
other, but scarcely plainer words, Signor Crispi desires no war 
with France, but warns France, on her side also, against desiring 
one, That is new language from an Italian Minister, needing 
to be pondered in Paris ; for even if Italy is strong only through 
alliances, still she is strong. He is just as emphatic towards 
Russia. Not content with declaring, as he did at Frankfort, 
that Italy will not see the Mediterranean become a Russian lake, 
he proclaimed at Turin that in the East, Italy would stand by 
the rights of peoples and respect for treaties, and in particular 
that she desired “‘a progressive development of the local 
autonomies of the distinct nationalities in the Balkans.” 
The words are carefully selected, and they mean that Servians 
aud Bulgarians, Greeks and Montenegrins, are to be left to 
grow in freedom,—a direct defiance and menace to the policy 
of the Ozars. It is quite impossible that an Italian states- 
man, full of the traditions of caution, should have uttered 
9 sentence like that without full assurance of his stand- 
ing-ground; it must imply that the Central Powers accept 
the freedom of the Balkan Peninsula as one object of their 
policy, and that Russia must either resort to force, or leave the 
South Slavs and the Greeks to manage their own affairs. No 
Ozar can consent willingly to that, and it is because he cannot 
that Signor Crispi’s utterance on the subject is at once so 
important and so bold. He was still more resolute as to 
the alliance with England. Nothing, as Signor Crispi well 
knew, so irritates the French as the idea that England and 
Italy will stand together in the Mediterranean ; for that not 
ouly makes England safe in Egypt, and guarantees the status 
quo in Morocco, but liberates Italy from her greatest danger, 
2. naval attack upon the exposed cities on her seaboard. While 
Naples and Genoa are safe, she feels free to act. The Italian 
Premier, nevertheless, reiterated over and over again that 
England had never had a more faithful or more sincere 
ally than the Italian Kingdom. England, said Signor 
Crispi, is our firm ally, Even the little allusion to the 
meeting at Friedrichsruh had a definite meaning, and one 
of the same kind. Efforts have been made in France to 
minimise the effect of that meeting, or even to explain 
that it referred to the domestic quarrel between Italy and 
the Roman Church, and Signor Crispi met them with diplo- 
matic astuteness. He could reveal, he said, no secrets; his 
tongue was tied as to what passed at F'riedsrichsruh ; but he 
might perhaps venture to repeat Prince Bismarck’s last words, 
uttered as they parted,—* We have done a service to Europe.” 
The two negotiators had, then, done something, and something 
great enough to affect all Europe,—that is the answer given 
ly the German Chancellor himself to those who believe, or 
affect to believe, that the representatives of two great 
Monarchies had spoiled their holidays in order to interchange 
courtesies, or to chat together about the Pope. Finally, Signor 
Crispi turned to the one domestic affair which just now 
requires nerve, the defeat of Italian troops by the Abyssinian 
Army, and announced in so many words that Italy intended to 
fight Abyssinia, and keep on fighting until her just objects 
were all attained,—a menace followed up by orders to form an 
expedition to Massowah of ten thousand men. 

We scarcely need point out the importance of these declara- 
tions. They show that Italy, with her great population and 
her unequalled position in the centre of Southern Europe, now 
possesses a Government which, if need be, dare fight; that she 
has a policy for which she will risk much ; and that she is in a 
temper to recognise that if States wish to be safe, they must, 
as Victor Emanuel once said, be feared as well as respected. 
Italy, in fact, asserts her right of action as a Great Power; 
and as she has 500,000 troops, a detachment of whom recently 
died to a man fighting shoulder to shoulder against over- 
whelming force, her assertion is a fact of the utmost moment. 
It is also a pleasant fact for this country, which has vast 
interests in the Mediterranean, and is threatened there 
by two of the greatest among the Military Powers. We 
can no doubt compel France, if needful, to leave Egypt alone, 
and Russia to abstain from occupying Constantinople without 
the consent of Europe; but the difficulty of the task is 
materially lightened if Italy is our ally. She possesses just 
the Army to which the British force makes a perfect spear-head, 
and her Fleet, even by itself, is strong enough to prevent a 
Russian passage of the Black Sea. She is, too, the only 
Power to whom it is safe to entrust a right of action 
on the Western Coast of the Red Sea, and who might 





in the not distant future join us, without jealousy ang 
without rivalry, in maintaining peace and commercial freedo 

on the shores of Southern Asia. No Englishman would 
have feared anything had Italy, instead of France, be un 
to found an Empire in Indo-China. There is cottiag 
in the world a point at which the interests of the a 
nations collide; and, different as the two peoples are, they are 
probably the only two in Europe who do not bear towards 
each other any secret dislike. The new manliness of Italian 
utterances will draw them still closer together, and despite the 
unhappy position of English parties, which almost forbids this 
country to have a policy, an informal yet strict alliance 
between Rome and London may affect for good the whole 
course of history in three quarters of the world. The 
tone of Signor Crispi is the more welcome because, in foreign 
policy at all events, the action of Italy is likely to be con. 
sistent. Her interests can never change, and her alliances do 
not depend upon sudden changes in her Parliamentary majority, 
Her population wisely leaves the guidance of her destinies 
abroad to the reigning dynasty; and the House of Savoy, 
through a period longer than our own history, has never failed 
to perceive where its interest lay, and never lacked courage in 
the hour of trial. It is our own vacillation that is to be feared, 
not the Italian ; but as to the Mediterranean, the nation ig stil] 
fairly consistent and firm. We must keep an open road through 
that sea to Asia, and that means that we must be stronce 
enough to prevent its being closed either in the West or East, 





THE NEW ARRANGEMENT WITH FRANCE, 


te settlement of the two questions which have so long 

been a cause of irritation and possible quarrel between 
the Governments of France and England would have been 
more satisfactory if the points at issue had been taken in their 
proper order, and not together. The neutralisation of the 
Suez Canal was a matter which needed very careful considera- 
tion, and left abundant room for arrangement and compromise. 
There were no treaties to appeal to, and consequently no 
breaches of treaty to be set right. Nor could the question be 
properly described as urgent. It was expedient, no doubt, to 
get it out of the way, just as it is expedient to get out of the 
way any subject of controversy between two powerful nations; 
but no special risk was to be apprehended from its standing over. 
The evacuation of the New Hebrides by the French differed from 
the neutralisation of the Canal in every one of these respects. It 
called for no consideration ; it suggested no ground for com- 
promise ; there was a treaty of recent date to be invoked, and 
one which had been violated ostentatiously and persistently 
for nearly two years; and the matter caused excessive 
annoyance to our Colonies in Australia. What the French 
did was to make their own wrong-doing an occasion of barter. 
They wanted the Suez Canal neutralised, and they virtually 
refused to withdraw their troops from the New Hebrides until 
they had got it neutralised. They chose to treat the cases as 
interdependent, and the only thing the English Government had 
to decide was whether to insist on separating them. Lord Salis- 
bury has, in the end, determined not to insist on it; and without a 
full knowledge of all that has passed between the two Govern- 
ments, itis impossible to say that he is wrong. But it is equally 
impossible not to regret that he should have found it necessary to 
submit to the French determination to mix up two unconnected 
controversies. The French have scored a diplomatic triumph, 
—if it be a triumph to have a high-handed breach of treaty 
obligations passed over, and a simple performance of a con- 
tract treated as though it constituted new and valuable 
consideration. 

However, the thing is done, and it is useless now to go back 
upon it. The New Hebrides are to be evacuated within, at 
the latest, four months from Monday last. That the oppor- 
tunity is taken to confirm France in the protectorate of 
Raiatea, which was provisionally sanctioned by Great Britain 
in 1880, does not detract from the benefit of getting her out 
of the New Hebrides. Raiatea lies far away, by Tahiti, and 
unless the extreme Australian contention were adopted, and 
the Pacific treated as a mare clausum, we can have no interest 
in withdrawing it from French rule. The further provision, 
that a mixed Naval Commission shall maintain order, and 
protect the persons and property of French and English 
subjects in the New Hebrides, is probably inserted to conceal 
the original want of any excuse for the occupation. From 
what is known of the islanders, there seems no reason to fear 
that either the maintenance of order or the rights of French 
or English subjects will be in any danger. 
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win took of the Convention with regard to the Suez Canal 

sles simple. It differs considerably from former drafts, and 

18 

has all the appearance of an honest and successful effort to 

meet the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 

an agreement. It has long been admitted that England has no 
reason to object to an arrangement which should leave the 
assage of the Canal open to all ships equally at all times. She 
does not ask any advantage for herself in this respect which 
she is not willing to concede to every other Power. Where 
difficulties have arisen, it has been exclusively with regard 
to the means by which this free passage should be secured. 
The draft convention submitted to the International Conven- 
tion of Paris in 1885, proposed the appointment of a Council 
consisting in part of special delegates named by the Powers, in 
part of the captains of the ships on the station. This Council was 
to exercise a general control over the Canal and over the execu- 
tion of the Treaty. The British Government thought any such 
Council unnecessary and objectionable. It was proposed to 
give to it the proper business of the Consular representatives 
in Egypt. They are on the spot, and as they are there for 
other purposes than the guardianship of the Canal, they will 
be under no temptation to magnify this special function 
unduly. The French Government has yielded the point, and 
Article 8 of the new Convention commits its execution to 
the care of the ordinary representatives of the signatory 
Powers in Egypt. Whenever the security or the free passage 
of the Canal is threatened, they will meet and represent to 
the Khedive’s Government the danger which has arisen ; and 
once in each year they will meet, whether it is necessary or 
not, to make sure that the Treaty is being carried out. 

The second point at issue between France and England was, 
how much was to be forbidden to belligerents. The English 
Government proposed to prohibit the “stationing” by a 
belligerent of any ships-of-war in the Canal or its ports. The 
French Government wished to prohibit all acts of war, and all 
acts “directed immediately to the preparation of an operation 
of war,” not only in the Canal, but in the ports of access, in 
the approaches to it, and in the territorial waters of Egypt. 
The English Government objected to any reference to the 
“approaches” of the Canal, or to the territorial waters of 
Egypt, and they pointed out that to forbid preparations for an 
operation of war might operate very injuriously on prepara- 
tions for the defence of Egypt. Equally important was the 
prohibition proposed by the French Government of the em- 
barkation or debarkation of troops or munitions of war, whether 
in time of war or in time of peace. The British delegates 
contended that this prohibition should be limited to time of 
war and to active belligerents, and that it should only apply 
to the Canal, and not to the ports of access, as, if it were 
extended to them, “it might in time of war be a serious 
impediment to the transit across the isthmus of reliefs for 
India, if the Canal happened to be temporarily blocked.” On 
the first point the French Government have given way. The 
5th Article contains no reference to time of peace, and no 
mention of the approaches to the Canal or of the territorial 
waters of Egypt. On the second point, a compromise has 
been effected. The prohibition of embarkation or debarkation 

‘ of troops in the ports of access is qualified by a proviso 
that if the Canal is accidentally blocked, troops may be 
landed or taken on board in detachments of not more 
than one thousand at a time. Upon the question how the 
Canal is to be defended in case of attack, the English Govern- 
ment have yielded. The rights of the Turkish Government 
have been, in the opinion of the British Government, unduly 
limited by the insertion of words pledging the Porte, in the 
event of the Egyptian Government proving unequal to the task, 
to take counsel with the signatory Powers. But as the Otto- 
man representative in the Commission sided with France, it 
Was difficult for another Power to ask more for the Sultan than 
he thought fit to ask for himself; and Lord Salisbury consoles 
himself with the reflection that if the Canal is seriously 
attacked, it must be by one of the signatory Powers, and that 
in that case the Convention will cease to be binding on the rest. 

No well-founded objection can, we think, be taken to the 
Treaty as thus modified. So long as its provisions are observed, 
England has the only right she cares for secured to her. She 
can send her troopships through the Canal in time of war 
48 in time of peace, and she can send as many of them as 
she likes, If the Canal is accidentally closed in time of war, 
she can embark or disembark troops under regulations which 
Presumably have been fixed so as to allow of a transit as rapid 

a8 she can hope to accomplish. The Convention, indeed, gives 

England nothing which she has not already ; but it invests 





the possession of her actual rights with the solemnity of 
general consent. When to this is added the removal of a 
cause of ill-feeling between herself and France, the signing of 
the Convention may be welcomed as a substantial gain alike 
for herself and for Europe. 








DIVES AS A MAN AND A BROTHER. 

E hope our readers will not be too much offended if we put 

in a plea for a little juster, or at least more philanthropic, 
treatment of the unlucky person formerly known as “ the rich 
man,” but now generally described by the Latin word, erroneously 
believed to be used in the English Bible, “ Dives.” Dives is 
rapidly becoming a social leper whom any man may stone; and it 
is right, therefore, that the little to be said on his side should be 
patiently heard. There is kindness for convicts, and there should 
be in a philanthropic world charity even for Dives. He is not 
more criminal than, say, the thieves, and thieves may have counsel. 
To hear him is the more obligatory because he has recently 
been stripped of all political power, and his vote is numerically 
so small—smaller, for instance, than that of the Englieh 
Catholics—that he is in danger, when wronged, of being un- 
heard. His main faults are no doubt very serious, being these 
two. He practises, or his ancestors practised, thrift to such excess 
that he possesses a superfluity, and he expends that superfluity 
chiefly for his own enjoyment. Those are faults, in the eyes 
of a multitude of persons enormous faults, and we have no 
special inclination to defend them. In our eyes, there is much 
to be said for the old idea, once so prevalent in the Christian 
world, that poverty is a grace, an idea now exploded and re- 
placed by the notion that to be poor and content is an almost 
disgraceful, certainly a most discreditable form of weakness. 
Still, we are bound to remember that Dives, however much he 
may have to answer for, is in part a creation of society, which 
through its million mouths preaches accumulation—called, when 
the accumulation is in shillings, by the shorter title, “saving ” 
—all day long. The journals are never tired of advocating this 
practice, the politicians are perpetually descanting on its advan- 
tages, the very clergy eulogise it from their pulpits. Nay, the 
State itself encourages it, and opens public banks and guarantees 
annuity offices in order that its exercise may be made more easy 
and more safe. Every post-office in the land has been made 
into a pulpit preaching every day, and all day, the virtue of 
accumulation. It is hardly unnatural, under such circumstances, 
that a few should be virtuous in excess; should, when happily 
placed, accumulate large sums; should even, after a generation 
or so of perseverance in that course, enter the ranks of the very 
rich. Dives has done that, we admit; but then, there are obviously 
excuses for him which, in the case of the man who is more mode- 
rate or less successful, are eagerly accepted, or even declared to 
be unnecessary. He has been over-receptive of the most prevalent 
opinion round him. No doubt, also, he spends what he makes 
mainly on himself, and this is, from one point of view, not a prac- 
tice in accordance with Christianity. But then, it should not be 
forgotten that Christianity is no longer the law which regulates 
human life, that any reference to it in politics is considered 
decidedly unfair, and that the opinion of the majority, which 
has taken its place, leaves most men free to do what they 
like with their own. The British workman, who is Grand 
Elector now, will bear no interference with his income, spends 
it as he likes, and if an effort were made to prevent his 
wasting it on useless luxuries, such as alcohol and tobacco, 
would probably rise in insurrection. His money, he says, is 
his own, and no Government shall interfere; or, as he energeti- 
caily and tersely puts it in the vernacular,—* But damn their 
eyes, if ever they tries, to rob a poor man of his beer.” It is 
a little harsh to forget that Dives is corrupted by the poor man’s 
example, and that he is abused in poor men’s papers for doing 
precisely what they all assert their right todo. He makes his 
house his castle, he buys whatever he can pay for, and he does 
what he likes with the articles he buys. It is more than harsh, 
under such circumstances, to put him every day in the pillory, to 
declare as a principle that he ought to be made uncomfortable, and 
to refuse him, so far as possible, that protection from annoyance 
for which he, like the poor man, pays. A mob is not allowed to 
pelt a poor man because he is offensively successful in carrying 
out a general counsel, or in asserting a general right; but it is 
allowed to pelt Dives. If five or six thousand of the jeunesse dorée 
went to Stepney and there annoyed and frightened everybody by 
demands for part of their wages, they would be cleared out with 
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a certain roughness; but if five or six thousand roughs do the 
same thing in a square where Dives lives, or even where his 
purveyors live, that is called a social demonstration, and is 
accounted innocent. For a man to make himself a nuisance to 
Exiguus, is a criminal or civil offence; but for Exiguus to make 
himself a nuisance to Dives, is a most creditable action. We 
would ask philanthropic citizens, full of pity and social devo- 
tion, whether it is right that such class distinctions should 
exist, especially to the injury of the politically powerless. It 
is the master of all, the being of irresistible strength, who 
pillories poor Dives, and he has, except in emigration, no 
redress. It is not as if he paid no taxes. He pays them all, 
and one besides, of twelve millions a year, which the poor man 
does not pay. Nobody accuses him of being a bad citizen ; he 
keeps up all the charitable institutions that are kept up, as, for 
example, the hospitals ; and whenever there is distress, the poor 
man forgives his vice of saving, and appeals to him for a share 
of the means the practice of that vice has secured. He may be, 
very often he is, a sinner; but is he a criminalP Why, 
however, do we use argument? Dives has a human form, 
human wishes, and a vote, though a feeble one in numbers; 
he is a man and a brother, and what more is needful in an 
age of philanthropy, and among a people penetrated with 
faith in the softer virtues, to secure him humane treatment and 
common consideration? He gets neither, it is true; but 
the moment the “generous People” reflects, he is, of course, 
sure of both. There will, we are certain, come a time when it 
will be considered as wrong to rob a rich man merely for being 
rich, as to oppress a poor man merely for being poor. 


For, be it observed, there is great doubt whether even according 
to the strict ethics of Christianity,—now, it is true, so despised 
that a popular orator holds the bold burglar up to admiration, 
and a great statesman says, ‘ Don’t render unto Cassar anything 
but what you like,’—Dives is necessarily a sinner. Christ taught, 
itis true, the vanity of riches in presence of spiritual things, and 
even told a disciple who was over-absorbed by them to sell all 
he had and give to the poor; but then, he also taught that 
the root of wealth, the power to make a free bargain through 
wages settled by contract, was entirely lawful; and markedly and 
frequently, for the instruction of all ages, dined with the special 
and most obnoxious Dives of his day, the “ publican,” or foreign 
tax-gatherer, who farmed the revenue for Rome. It can hardly 
be Christian to account the man whom Christ so publicly held 
to be worthy of Christian comity, a social leper. As for the 
Apostles, they were always preaching the right of a man to 
his own. St. Peter, whom half the Christian world holds 
first among them, explicitly taught that a man was not 
bound even to give to Christians, if he were unwilling; while 
St. Paul, from whom the remaining moiety of Christians 
take their philosophy, was sternly absolute on the same 
side. He not only taught in so many words the doctrine, 
“He that will not work, neither shall he eat,” but he 
went much further, and forbade Christians to think that even 
in a perfectly Christian community one member had a right to 
the goods of another, That idea had developed itself among 
the Thessalonians, and here is what he said to them:—“ For 
even when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear that there 
are some which walk among you disorderly, working not at all, 
but are busybodies. Now them that are such we command 
and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread.” St. Paul, no doubt, 
was a gentleman and a scholar,—that is, he belonged to 
the classes and not to the masses, which detracts from 
the present value of his opinions; but still, Christians 
can hardly say in a body,‘ We do not agree with Paul.’ It 
is therefore a little hard and unjust to condemn Dives “on 
Christian principles” merely for existing, more especially 
when the censor has no notion himself of obeying Christian 
precepts and returning good for evil, but rather, when evilly 
entreated, as he thinks, by policemen, returns volleys of curses 
and stones. No doubt Dives ought to show himself full brother 
to Exiguus; but then, has not Exiguus that obligation too, or 
are we to believe that mere possessions, which may have come 
by pure accident, convey in themselves such a quality of evil 
that they place their owner outside the pale of human charity P 
Be that as it may, Christianity does not order the pelting of 
Dives; and on any principle of civil polity, he ought not, we 
submit, to be more liable to be pelted than any other citizen. 
Indeed, he ought to be less liable, for he is politically the 











weakest citizen of all,—one for whom it is now only kind to 
appeal to the forbearance of the majority of the people. Kinds 
ness to the poor is a duty, but not a more imperative one than 
kindness to the rich, who have precisely the same claim of 
human brotherhood to plead. Cain was held responsible for 
Abel, even though Abel lived on mutton and Cain ate only 
vegetable things. 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC IDEAL, 

ie a little volume to which the Cardinal Archbishop of 

Westminster has prefixed a preface describing the life of 
the Poor Clares, therein depicted, as one which gives ug «4 
standard by which to measure the Christian life and the high 
aspiration of Catholic faith,” we have a very striking picture of 
the limits to which penance, self-humiliation, and personal 
austerity may be carried by a refined, lovable, and loving nature, 
with the full approbation of the Catholic Church and apparently 
to the profound delight of Catholic readers. Clare Vaughan, 
whose brief and pure life has been described by Lady Lovatin the 
little book to which we refer, was the daughter of an old Roman 
Catholic family that has given distinguished Bishops, as 
well as other dignitaries, to the Catholic Church, more than 
one eloquent member to the regular clergy, and a number 
of devoted nuns to the various charitable and contemplative 
orders of nuns which that Church contains. Clare was 
born in 1843, and died at the Amiens Convent of Poor 
Clares in January, 1862, before she had completed her nine. 
teenth year. She was, from the first, one of the happiest 
and most loving of children, and after the loss of a mother in 
whom she was wrapt up, at the age of ten, never seems to have 
hesitated in her passionate desire to fulfil that mother’s wish 
that she shouid join the order of the saint after whom she was 
named. Even her childhood was marked by an enthusiastic 
love of Christ,—such a love that her companions discovered with 
pain that it was really filling her mind, almost to the eclipse of her 
devotion to them,—and also by a passion for self-inflicted suffer. 
ings endured to prove this deep love which seems to those who are 
not Roman Catholics a strange form of devotion, and one that 
contrasts very remarkably with the brightness and sweetness of 
Clare Vaughan’s disposition. At one time, when, so far as we 
can make out, Clare was but fourteen years old—(but Lady Lovat 
is so careless with her dates that it is not very easy to be sure; 
she even alleges, for instance, that the late Dr. Ward gave Clare 
lessons in Latin four years after the date assigned for her 
death) —her most intimate friend gives us the following 
description of her :— 

“ Her love of mortification was such that nothing she saw or came 
across failed to suggest some means of torturing or annoying her 
unfortunate body. How well I remember one day when we were 
returning from a village in the neighbourhood. We happened to be 
passing through a stubble field, and breaking off suddenly from what 
she had been talking about, she cried, ‘I have a splendid idea! Sup- 
posing we take off our shoes and stockings and walk barefoot through 
the stubble field ?? It was no sooner said than done, and I can see 
now the calm enjoyment with which Clare walked up and down those 
cruel many-bristling thorns, followed by the sympathetic shrieks of 
her cowardly companion, who very soon resumed shoes and stockings, 
till at last she was obliged to succumb and allow the poor bleeding 
feet to be tied up. Another day we came across a flourishing family 
of nettles, and she instantly seized hold of a large bunch in order to 
discipline herself with at leisure on her return home. Another 
favourite mortification of hers was to wait after she had got into bed 
till she was beginning to feel thoroughly warm and comfortable, and 
then springing out of bed to spend half-an-hour prostrate on the 
ground in prayer, often with arms extended, in order to add the dis- 
comfort of the posture to the other mortification.” 

When, at the age of eighteen, she joined the Poor Clares, there 
was the greatest possible danger that the austerities of the Order 
might be too much for her,—indeed, more than danger; for 
though, of course, it is conceivable that she might have died as 
early had she remained at home, no physician in the world 
would deny that for a consumptive habit of body, the long 
fasts, the exposure to cold,—(the Poor Clares go barefoot, and 
though she was ordered to wear sandals, she did all in her 
power to evade this exceptional privilege),—the meagre fare, and 
the broken nights would tend greatly to accelerate the progress 
of the disease, if, indeed, it were already developed before 
she joined the Poor Olares. Yet not satisfied with the 
ordinary austerities of the nuns, “she used to mix earth 
with what she ate, and put cinders into her soup and 
the rest of her food, begging at the same time her sister 
novice who used to see her doing it, ‘for the love of 
God’ to say nothing about it.” Were not such practices as 
these, for a girl whose digestion was delicate and whose who 
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constitution was feeble, the very next thing to suicidal? We do 
not, of course, mean to suggest that she intended to hasten her 
death by them, but that she actually did SO, and that she was 
apparently entirely unconscious that it was in any sense her 
duty to preserve her own health of body, if by her austerities 
she could contrive to show a deeper devotion. And this strikes 
the reader of this loving and lovable girl’s life so forcibly, that he 
finds it difficult to interpret Cardinal Manning’s language con- 
cerning the book otherwise than as formally adopting as a 
Catholic standard of life, the doctrine that members of the 
purely contemplative monastic orders have a right to display 
complete indifference to the ill-effects of self-inflicted sufferings 
on their bodily health, so long as these self-inflicted sufferings 
are suggested by and minister to their enthusiasm of devotion. 
We believe that the ordinary theological defence made by 
Roman Catholics for these severe austerities is that the self- 
inflicted sufferings of true Christians, if inflicted with the 
intention of benefiting others, have an expiatory effect, and 
tend to promote the conversion of impenitent sinners, and to 
hasten the purification even of the penitent. Their doctrine, 
if we understand it rightly, is that Clare Vaughan’s self-inflicted 
sufferings,—say in the way of cold, or indigestion, or nausea, or 
humiliation,—if endured with the intention of helping sinners to 
repent, or helping the penitent towards holiness, would be 
accepted by God as some infinitesimal addition to the great 
agony of the Redeemer in aid of the work of atonement. 
We cannot say that we have ever understood how such a 
doctrine can be theologically supported. Of course, where the 
self-inflicted suffering has a direct and obvious tendency to 
touch the hearts of sinners, there is no need for such a doctrine. 
In that case, the suffering is a means to an end, and may 
be justified just as a mother is justified in overstraining or 
exhausting her own strength for her children. But no one could 
say that the wounds voluntarily contracted in a stubble-field, 
or the pangs caused by earth accumulated in the stomach, have 
any direct tendency to touch evil hearts. If suffering that is 
not in any way the means to any end beyond itself, is 
really to benefit the sinful solely through the intention 
of the sufferer, there must clearly be a spontaneous decree 
of God by virtue of which he accepts it as the equivalent 
of a work of mercy, and himself touches some heart for 
which the sufferer had in intention interceded. But where 
is there the smallest assurance of any such divine promise in 
any recorded revelation? We are, indeed, told that the prayer 
of the righteous man availeth much, but not that it avails all 
the more if supported by self-inflicted pangs.. Yet the Cardinal 
Archbishop can hardly have read this biography, and expressed 
of it the opinion we have quoted, unless he holds that the con- 
templative monastic orders may rightly do what must in all 
probability shorten their lives, what is, indeed, a painfully pro- 
tracted kind of semi-suicide, with the full approval of the Church, 
so long as the secret intention of all these sufferings is to bring 
the impenitent to penitence or the penitent to greater holiness. 
But if the Catholic Church approves this, why should it be 
otherwise than praiseworthy for a member of these monastic 
orders to take a very painful kind of slow poison, so long as he 
deliberately dedicates the pains he would suffer in the process 
of dying, to the purpose of procuring grace for sinners? We 
know that such a suggestion would, in fact, be rejected with 
horror; but we really cannot see the difference in principle 
between austerities the almost certain effect of which is to 
shorten a very frail life by painful means, and a deliberate 
intention to hasten death for the same end. We say this 
without in the least wishing to diminish the impression of 
wonder and admiration with which the beauty, the enthusiasm, 
and the purity of Clare Vaughan’s life should be viewed by the 
reader. Itis perfectly true that we have hardly anything among 
Protestants like this early and passionate love of Christ, and 
this delight in bearing all sorts of suffering for what she 
supposed to be his will. But we must say that literal bodily 
self-crucifixion in Christ’s name might almost as well be per- 
mitted and approved, as the sort of self-immolation which is so 
often honoured by implication in the “Lives of the Saints,” 
and in the story of this life which is modelled upon theirs. 


Another point in this life, as, again, in that of many of the 
Saints, raises great difficulties in the mind of a candid non- 
Catholic reader,—we mean the artificial desire for humiliation. 
We say “ artificial” only because it is obvious that Clare Vaughan 
did not really think herself the worst of sinners; indeed, rationally 
speaking, she could not have done so, Cardinal Wiseman spoke 








of her as having never stained the perfect innocence of her 
Christian childhood, and she herself honestly said that she 
could not entertain the least fear for her own salvation; indeed, 
she begged her friends to pray that she might be spared all 
purgatorial sufferings, and thought it a thing to be hoped for 
that she would pass straight from this mortal state to a state of 
perfect blessedness. This being so, how can we help speaking 
of anecdotes like the following as showing an artificial desire for 
humiliation P— 

“She would not suffer any one to kiss her feet as it is the custom 

to do on certain occasions among the Poor Clares; and one day one of 
the younger Religious having whilst helping her to bed, found an 
opportunity of doing so ont of reverence, she instantly rose and 
kneeling down exclaimed, ‘ What have you done, Sister; I am going 
to pray to God to forgive you!’..... . Some time before her 
clothing, when there was to be a deliberation on the subject of her 
admission, she said to one of the Sisters, ‘I do hope my health will 
not be the cause of my rejection.’—‘ Your rejection !’ said the Sister ; 
‘we love you a great deal too much ever to be able to make up our 
minds to send you away.’—‘ Oh, how good you are,’ said the Postu- 
lant, ‘to be so fond of an abomination like me!’ Very shortly after- 
wards she happened to say without reflection to a Religious who asked 
her how she felt, ‘My health is the only difficulty in the way of my 
admission, is it not ?’ but hardly had she uttered the words when the 
blood rushed to her face and she quickly corrected herself. ‘ What 
have I said ?’ she continued ; ‘I am too great a sinner, I-might even 
call myself a devil, I have sinned so much.’ Once as she asked one 
of the Nuns to pray for her, ‘ Are you not our sister ?’ she answered, 
‘and as such could we possibly forget you ??—‘ What! do you look 
upon me as your sister?’ she said instantly. ‘Indeed I do not deserve 
it, 1am a wretched creature, a great sinner.—Some of the Com- 
munity asked her the day after her clothing if she was happy; also 
if her under-clothing caused her much discomfort.—‘ I am perfectly 
happy,’ she answered ; ‘this serge pricks me a little, but I am very 
fond of it.’-—‘ And your grand cord?’ continued the other; ‘ you 
don’t say anything about that.’—‘ Oh, that also is very dear to me,’ 
she said, and in pronouncing these words she put it to her lips and 
kissed it affectionately.—‘ Yet it is very hard and coarse, your cord,’ 
said the other ; ‘it does not resemble the least the beautiful girdles 
you used to wear in the world.’—‘ Oh, I did not care a straw for those 
girdles I used to wear in the world; I certainly never kissed them 
out of love !’—Then another Nun, who knew what pleasure she was 
giving her by saying something a little humiliating, appearing to 
doubt the truth of her words, said, ‘ I should have liked very much 
to have been present to see if you are really speaking the trath.’ 
When she said this, an expression of joy lit up the countenance of 
the dear Novice as she sweetly answered the person who doubted her, 
‘Oh thanks, thanks, dear Sister, for your just opinion of me.’ ”” 
It seems impossible that one who really could not find it in her 
heart to doubt God’s love to her, and who hoped even to 
pass straight from this world to perfect blessedness, should 
have thought of herself as a devil, or seriously prayed God 
to forgive one of her companions for doing to her what she 
herself delighted to do to them. And, further, the whole 
notion of one nun passing a somewhat humiliating judgment 
upon another, not because she held it to be true (for evidently 
that was not so), but because it would give pleasure to the 
one thus by implication censured, to hear the censure, reads 
like a little dramatic entertainment got up for the interest 
of the by-play, rather than as a serious discipline in true 
humility. We do not in the least doubt that there is some 
sense in which a true Christian may rejoice in the patient bearing 
of humiliations; but surely it is the patience which should 
give him satisfaction, not the humiliations themselves. We are 
told here that this devout and spiritual creature “ wished to see 
herself the object of universal contempt.” (p. 139.) Did she 
wish for real contempt, or only such simulated contempt as that 
of the worthy nun who expressed doubts of her truthfulness in 
order to please her P And if she wished for real contempt, can 
such a wish genuinely exist in any heart? Or if it could, would 
it bea right wish? It seems to us that these contemplative 
monastic orders, in separating themselves as they do from the 
practical life of the world, fall as a consequence into a habit of 
morbid analysis of themselves and their companions which it isim- 
possible to justify, still less to exalt,as Cardinal Manning does, into 
an ideal standard of life. Wecan concede a good deal to moderate 
asceticism as a mere discipline of character, if it does not go 
beyond the point of training men to master themselves ; and also 
we can see that worship and adoration ought to be a far more 
substantial part of life than the Protestant Churches make it; 
indeed, they have learnt unduly to depreciate it. But we cannot 
but believe that the excessive asceticism and exclusively interior 
life of what are called the contemplative orders, have issued in 
morbid standards of thought and feeling, which the Catholic 
Church can only foster at the greatest risk to its own strength 
and sanity. 
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EDWARD THRING. 

N Septembar 10th, 1853, Edward Thring came to a school- 
house in rebellion, a handful of riotous boys, a single old 
schoolroom, and a salary of £150 a year. He came with no more 
knowledge of actual schoolmasterhood than such as he had gained 
in organising the squire’s school in a Somersetshire village. But 
he brought to the work the pluck he had acquired in the 
Eton playing-fields, and the self-sacrifice and sympathy he 
had cultivated in his curacies at Gloucester and Marlow and 
Cookham Dean. He brought more. It has been said of him by 
a contemporary at Eton, that he made goodness possible among 
boys of his day there ; he had determined to teach and to prove 
that goodness was always possible among boys, and that lies 
and dishonour, and shame and cowardice, were not the natnral 
aptitude of English youth. “Only trust boys, and they will 
rise to trustworthiness ;” this was his feeling. There was some- 
thing prophetic in his own family motto, Ora et labora. That 
work was prayer, he believed could be shown to young lads; 
and if ever a man of prayer moved boys and men alike to a 

sense of noble endeavour, it was Edward Thring. 

He had taken the Porson prize in 1843, and had been elected 
to a Fellowship at King’s in 1844. He was debarred by being a 
King’s man from the Classical Tripos; but his old tutor used to 
say that, had he entered, he was one of two men of his year who 
would have competed for the place of first classic. But it was not 
only that he bronght to Uppingham brilliant Greek scholarship. 
He brought sympathies with German scholarship also. His 
wife is a German lady of high accomplishment and sound 
judgment; and not one of the least blessings that in these past 
thirty-four years of his schoolmaster’s life have befallen 
Uppingham, has been the musical influence that, through his 
love of Germany, was brought by the late Head-Master to bear 
its due part in the education of young England. Slight of 
stature, Thring was wiry and muscular of frame. As a man of 
fifty, he could play Eton fives against the best players in the 
school; took his part in the House cricket-match and the 
football-bully like a youngster, when he was now grey-headed. 
“ Work hard and play hard,” was his rule ; and not a little of the 
success of Uppingham in the athletic world was due to the boys’ 
feeling that in their Head-Master they had a man who was glad 
at prowess in sport as he was proud of intellectual attainment. 
** Every boy is good for something. If he cannot write iambics 
or excel in Latin prose, he has at least eyes, and a hand, and 
ears. Turn him into the carpenter’s shop, make him a 
botanist or a chemist, encourage him to express himself 
ia music,’—such used to be his words; “and if he fails all 
round here, at least he shall learn to read in public clearly 
his mother-tongue, and write thoughtfully an English essay.” 
Bat one thing from first to last Thring taught and wrought 
for. The boys he dealt with should be dealt with as individuals, 
and not as masses. He denied himself the privileges and con- 
venience of a large house, that he might the better show his 
assistant-masters that for such a principle it was well to be 
poor. He refused, on the same grounds, that the school should 
exceed a certain numerical limit. Character was what he aimed 
at, and character it was his pre-eminently to give. Fearless for 
truth, and willing, for what he felt to be right, to stand alone 
against public or private criticism, as he was, boys left Upping- 
ham with the feeling that popalar theories and fashion were not 
always to be trusted, that each must think for himself, and dare 
to do the right and think the right, in scorn of consequences. “I 
don’t want you lads to win dazzling honours; I want you to be 
dazzlingly honourable,” he would say. ‘ We cannot all be 
racers, but that is no reason why the tortoise should be 
forgotten.” Pithy and packed with epigram as his works on 
school education are, his theories are not yet publicly accepted 

aud popular here in England. But it was some comfort to 
him to know that in Minnesota, Fredericton, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, U.S.A., in Hungary, and at Cologne, his 
ideas were received with enthusiasm. His books, “ Education 
aud School,” “Life Science,’ and “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” it is true, have been widely read here; but it was 
across the Atlantic that he has found the fullest echo for his 
words. It is not generally known how even in England Thring 
has been truly a pioneer in Public School education matters. 
Some years before other Public Schools had adopted the plan of 
interesting school-lads in the lives of the working classes, 
Uppingham had its mission district at the Woolwich Docks. 
And the first purpose the ancient schoolroom of Archdeacon 
Johaston, the Elizabethan founder, was put to, when the new 


aa: 

schools were built, was a practical carpenter’s shop, for teaching 
boys the use of their hands. 

Thring has left behind him a name that will not die. For 
he was not only a Head-Master but a practical and active 
philanthropist. Wherever a good cause for the welfare of the 
people claimed his sympathy, it obtained it. He used to feel 
that it was the bounden duty of the school to enter in every 
possible way into the life of the town. His speech when, after 
a year’s sojourn of the whole school at Borth, on the Cardigan 
coast, and after it had returned home without the loss of a boy 
or a word of blame upon the scholars, he returned thanks for 
the welcome accorded him by the townsmen, is proof of how 
strongly he felt in this matter. The Old Boys’ Society for 
furthering philanthropic work in far-off helpless corners of the 
land, was the practical outcome of this feeling. A tireless 
correspondent, he spared no pains, but put at the disposal of 
any who sought advice, his thoughts, his aims, and his desires, 
“Tam only a sower,” he would say; “ let others reap.” 
Others will reap, if the necessary machinery for carrying on 
Public School work is a factor in the success of it. He built up 
great ideas, but he built in wood and stone also. In place of a 
single boarding-house and schoolroom, through the courage with 
which he inspired his brave fellow-workers, he has raised into 
being a glorious chapel, the “ great school,” a sanatorium, a 
workshop, a forge, a gymnasium, a swimming-bath, twelve fives. 
courts, eleven boarding-houses, and a preparatory school. He 
has also laid out two cricket-grounds, and a public garden with 
aviary, and procured for school purposes ten acres of land in 
addition. We should be within the mark if we put down a capital 
sum of £90,000 as spent on such work during the past thirty-four 
years; and if we add some £25,000 as the probable worth of school 
property, in addition, which his exertions have procured for the 
trust, without mention of private income he has himself sank 
in the enterprise, we gain an idea of the money’s-worth his 
labours have conferred on Uppingham. But we prefer to think 
of the name and the fame, better than gold, for pure and 
simple manly work, that Uppingham boys have gained through 
his influence. A born General, as Thring was proved to be by his 
daring manceuvre of transplanting the whole school at a few 
hours’ notice to Borth by the sea, in 1875, to save the school 
from an epidemic of fever which threatened its existence, it 
may be affirmed of him that he was commander also of the 
affections of all with whom he came in contact. The Christian 
soldier’s life was with him a constant metaphor and simile. 
“Die, rather than desert your post,” he would say. And 
though wearied of heart and brain, and glad enough to lay 
down arms and retire from active service, he never asked for 
promotion, he never sought either honour or retirement. It is 
asad reflection to his friends that the national recognition of 
his arduous labours for which, without his knowledge, they 
were striving, never came, It is a sorrow for them to think 
that, had it come, his life might possibly have been spared. He 
had much work left in him, educational and literary; but the 
knowledge that he had been unable to effect any saving on 
which he could retire, and the thought that if taken away now, 
his widow and his children would be left almost unprovided for, 
wore him out, sapped his strength, and with all his forcible 
powers of spirit unabated, he has died, humanly speaking, 
before his time. ‘“ Injussu imperatoris non discedam,” used to 
be his answer to friends who urged him to apply for some 
honourable rest and retirement. His Captain has called him 
while his armour was still upon his shoulders. From the altar 
in the school chapel, whilst in the very act of administering 
Christ’s soldiers’ oath to his schoolboy sons, came the summons 
to him; and with a look of willing and honourable surrender 
upon his face, without a call for aid, he walked down through 
the long rows of boys who knelt in prayer, and passed solemnly 
—almost proudly—to as calm a death-bed as a warrior of God 
ever died upon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE UNION. 
SS. ‘Umbria,’ October 5ih. 
Tuat panther-hunt went off in a “fizzle.” Our contingent of 
determined sportsmen kept tryst at daylight, fully armed, but 
some neighbours who were to bring the proper dogs failed. The 
sun rose, broad and bright, and so, after a short advance 12 
skirmishing order over the ground where the saw-mill man had 

















been so scared—just to save their credit as Nimrods—the chase 
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was abandoned ; wisely, I should think, for I can scarcely 
imagine a more hopeless undertaking than the pursuit of a 

anther in a Tennessee forest in broad daylight without dogs. 
Whether Sawyer Giles had grounds for his scare, and what was 
the length of that panther, must now remain for all time in that 
usefal category of insoluble questions—like the identity of 
« Junius,” and Queen Mary’s guilt—which innocently employ so 
much of the spare time of the human race. 

I have been back for the last fortnight “in amongst the 
crowd of men,” and if the things they have done are but 
“earnest of the things that they shall do,” well, our grand- 
children will have a high old time of it! At any rate, our 
cousins hold this faith vigorously. Take, for instance, the case 
of a leading dry-goods man who has been sitting by me in the 
smoking-room of this ship, which has been carrying us for the 
last four days against a head-wind at the average rate of twenty 
miles an hour. Recollect, Sir, that this ship is about 400 ft: 
in length, of 8,800 tons register, with engines of 14,000 horse- 
power, and must at this moment be as heavy as (say) four big 
luggage-trains. I ventured to suggest that, whatever may be 
in store for us in the way of flying, science has about said her 
last word in the direction of driving steam or any other ships 
on the Atlantic. I felt almost inclined to resent the pity tinged 
with scorn, with which he said,—“ Why, Sir! this is the 
hundred and twenty-eighth time I have crossed this ocean. The 
first time it took me twenty-two days. This vessel does it in 
six days and a half, and I shall do it in half that time yet,—yes, 
Sir!’ My friend must be at least sixty ! 

The New York hotels were crammed as I came through 
with men who had come from all parts of the States for 
the yacht-race. I went out on a friend’s steam-yacht on 
the Thursday, when the second day’s race should have come 
off. There was fog and no wind off Sandy Hook, so after 
lying-to in a lopping sea for a couple of hours, we just 
steamed back, some hundred of us. But the game had been 
well worth the candle. Anything so beautiful as the move- 
ments of those two yachts in and out amongst the ex- 
pectant fleet of sightseers, I never beheld. There were several 
old yatchsmen (Americans) on board, who seemed rather to 
think the ‘Thistle’ the more perfect of the two, and when the 
second and deciding race had been sailed, still guessed that if 
their Commodore, Pain, or Malcolm Forbes had sailed the 
‘Thistle,’ she would not have been twelve, or any, minutes 
behind, 

As to more serious matters, you may be sure I lost no chance 
of talking on our crisis with every intelligent American or 
Canadian,—and I happened upon a great number of the latter. 
Amongst the majority of Americans, I was much struck, and, I 
own, surprised, to find a sort of lazy fatalism prevailing, so far 
as they troubled their heads at all about the Irish Question. 
Not a man of them believed in the tyranny of the British 
Government or the wrongs of the Irish; but they seemed to 
think it was somehow destiny. They knew the Irish—were 
likely to have at least as bad a time with them as weare having 
—but, unless you made up your minds to shoot, there was no 
putting them down or bringing them to reason. They had had 
to shoot—in New York during the war, and at other times— 
and might probably have to shoot again; but then, that was 
over vital matters. We should never make up our minds to shoot 
over letting them have a Parliament at Dublin, and so they 
would get it by sheer insolence and intrigue. Such views would 
have depressed me had I not found, on the other hand, that the 
few men who had mastered the situation, without a single 
exception saw that it was a matter, nationally, of life or death, 
and hoped our Government would shrink from no measure 
necessary to restore the rule of law, and preserve the national life. 

Amongst the Canadians, on the other hand, I did not happen 
upon a single Home-ruler,—in fact, was obliged to own to myself 
that they seemed to set more store by the unity of the Empire 

than we do in the as-yet-United Kingdom. Indeed, if my 
acquaintances are at all representative of the views of our Cana- 
dian fellow-subjects, I feel very sure that the slight bond which 
holds the Dominion to us would part within a few months of the 
triumph of the Home-rule agitation. This possible fiasco, 
however, did not seem to them much worth thinking about; 
but what was really exercising them was the probability 
of a more intimate union or federation with the Mother- 
country. For defensive purposes, I was glad to find that 
they Saw no difficulty whatever; believed, indeed, that that 
question was already solved. But all felt that the really 











difficult problem was a commercial union, which, neverthe- 
less, must be managed somehow, if the Empire is to hold 
together. On this there were wide differences of opinion, 
but, on the whole, a decided inclination to a plan which I will 
endeavour to put in a few words. It is, that every portion of 
the Empire shall be free, as at present, to impose whatever tariff 
of customs it might think best for raising its own revenue; but 
an agreed discount (say, 10 per cent.) should be allowed on all 
goods the manufacture or product of the Mother-country, or any 
of its possessions. Inasmuch, it was argued, as such a plan would 
allow the free admission of all food and raw material, it ought 
not to hurt the Free-trade susceptibilities of England, while 
leaving the self-governing Colonies and India free to raise their 
own revenue as might suit their own views or circumstances. 
On the other hand, it would give an equal and moderate 
advantage to all subjects of the Empire. A similar advantage 
might also, under this plan, be given to importations made in 
ships belonging to any portion of the Empire. 

You, Sir, may very probably have heard of and considered 
this plan, as I have been told that it, or one almost identical, 
has been submitted both to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and to the Colonial Office, by Sir Alexander Galt. I do not 
remember, however, to have ever seen it discussed in your 
columns, as I think it might be with advantage. One’s brain 
possibly is not so fit for the examination of political problems 
on even such a magnificent ship as the ‘ Umbria,’ as on shore; 
but “ after the best consideration I can give it,” it does seem to 
me to be a solution which might go far to satisfy the scruples of 
all but fanatics of the “buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market” gospel. 


We have run 435 miles in the teeth of the wind, in the last 
twenty-four hours. Vacuus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As Mr. Doherty has written a letter of comment on the 
article published under the above heading in the Spectator of 
October 8th, making very strange statements about the property 
of my late father and his work at Gweedore, perhaps you will 
allow me to point out some errors into which he has fallen. The 
“rundale ” system, which he praises, consisted of a perpetual 
subdivision among the children of any land held by a tenant, 
by which means, when Lord George Hill bought his estate at 
Gweedore, the people were in many cases unable to ascertain 
what plots they actually held, and consequently were engaged in 
constant quarrels with their neighbours on the subject. To put 
an end to this source of complaint, the land was cut up into 
defined portions; but the grazing-land on the mountains 
was not subdivided with these small holdings which were 
attached to the cabins, and in which some potatoes and oats 
had been grown before Lord George knew the district. Mr. 
Doherty is quite mistaken when he speaks of an attempt to 
“turn a pastoral people into an agricultural people;” the 
attempt was to enable them to grow crops more easily and 
profitably, whilst retaining their cattle and sheep. An amount 
of mountain-grazing, larger than they ever needed, was left in 
their hands, and a better market provided in which to dispose of 
all their produce. The “trifling facts’ mentioned are also 
inaccurate, for,—(a), no new cottage, fence, or drain was made 
until the people were encouraged and helped to do so by their 
landlord ; (b), several roads were made and maintained for many 
years out of the private means of the owner; (c), the rental 
paid for the lands held by the tenants when the property was 
bought, has not been doubled, much less trebled; and (d), the 
best grazing was not reserved by Lord George. The evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1858 will 
show that Mr. Doherty has been misinformed. As to the “ normal 
state of Gweedore,” there is also good evidence that, as far as 
my brother’s property is concerned (for the word “ Gweedore” 
is often used to include a much more extensive area), the “ poverty 
and squalor” are not what they were fifty years ago, and that 
“recurring famines” are not known, although, unhappily, such 
acry has been more than once raised. Whether or not the 
memorial and statistics of Patrick M‘Kye in 1837 should be 
called a “ rhapsody,” is possibly a question of language; but it 
may be noted, in connection with the management of his pro- 
perty by Lord George Hill, that in the great famine years of 
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1846-47, the tenants were able to hold on their way, and that 
subsequently emigration has not lessened the number of names 
on the rent-roll.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ballyare House, October 24th. Georce M. W. Hitt. 





CHURCH HOME-RULE IN SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

Srr,—You said the other day, “ We are still Liberals,” and the 
remark was perhaps not without a reference to the suggestion 
which you allowed me to make in your own columns, that you 
were forsaking Liberalism, as well as its leader. We, who had 
our fears on the subject, are bound to welcome your avowal, and 
to confess that on one subject of importance you are Liberals in 
advance of Lord Hartington. You think the Scottish Disestab- 
lishment question runs on wholly different lines from that of 
England, and should be decided apart from it; and you advise 
Welsh Churchmen to lay to heart the words of Lord Derby, who 
holds that, “for ecclesiastical purposes, Wales ought to be 
treated as a separate nationality.” Your own position you thus 
express,—* If the Established Church in Wales admits of being 
treated as a separate unit from the Established Church in 
England, we must frankly say it has not a leg to stand on.” 

Ido not wish to make any accusation against Lord Hartington, 
whose services to the cause of justice in Scotland we must ever 
gratefully remember. Yet I think that before making his 
animated assault upon Mr. Gladstone on this subject, he should 
have considered his own experience in the past, as well as his 
responsibilities in the present. During the twelvemonth after 
he had declared on behalf of the English Liberal Party that it 
would accept on Disestablishment the decision of Scotland, “ or 
even of the Liberal Party there,” he was exposed to the same 
attack which he now directs against his great colleague (who 
had then retired from formal leadership, and did not open his 
mouth upon the subject). It was then said to Lord Hartington, 
— You are putting a great and sacred interest up to auction ; 
you are counting heads instead of weighing principles; you are 
following where you ought to lead; and you are following a 
part of the Empire in a matter in which it alone may be directly 
concerned, but in which all the rest is indirectly interested.” 
Lord Hartington stood firm, and when he spoke, spoke with his 
usual haughty wisdom,—“ I see here a grievance and an injustice ; 
it must be remedied in some way, and it is for Scotland to tell 
me what that way shall be.” I will not ask whether there is 
not a grievance and an injustice in Wales. You say there 
is, and Lord Hartington does not deny it. Remembering his 
attitude in 1877, I should be surprised if he does not agree 
with Mr. Bright, who wrote me in August last that it is 
difficult to say which of the two, Wales or Scotland, has the 
more pressing claim for Disestablishment. Probably the difficulty 
in Lord Hartington’s mind, as in yours, is that of amputation. 
But after the precedents of the Church in Ireland, in Cape 
Colony, in Scotland, and in the revolted Colonies of America, 
there really ought to be no difficulty as to Wales, or only such 
a technical difficulty as a skilful statesman and lawyer may 
delight to meet. Why, therefore, should he not look at Wales 
now as he did at Scotland then? I suppose because he holds, 
as Mr. Bright does, that nothing can be done till the Irish mess 
is settled. Itis most true. But observe how that disposes of 
the only argument of Lord Hartington against Mr. Gladstone 
which had even the semblance of cogency. He complains,— 
“ Mr. Gladstone tells the Scotch Liberals that their question 

is ripe for decision, but that they are not so unanimous in Par- 
liament as they ought to be. And he bids them go to the polls 
at next Election and send up—more Disestablishers P—no, but 
more Home-rulers !” Why not? If Irish Home-rule bars the 
way, what other advice was the Home-rule leader, speaking to 
Home-rule followers, called upon to give P Yet Lord Hartington 
calls it a “naked, bare, and undisguised bribe,”—using almost 
the very words which I heard used against himself after his 
great Edinburgh speech in November, 1877. 

It is no bribe. We believe in religious equality in Scotland, 
and in a self-governing Scottish Church. And we believe also 
in Parliamentary Home-rule for Ireland. And we shall not 
shrink from doing justice there because it may lead to justice 

here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh, October 25th. A. Taytor Inngs. 
[It is surely wrong to allege as an argument for turning 
Home-ruler that without it you cannot get Disestablishment. 

One might almost as well urge a man to turn Christian on the 


————<— 


RUSSIA versus GERMANY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—I travel much in Germany several months in the year 
and in various parts of the Empire, and I often wonder what, 
can have been the origin of that delusion which so exercises the 
English journalist,—that there exists a “ race-hatred” between. 
German and Russian. What it may be in Russia I cannot Say ;. 
but in Germany there is no more “ race-hatred” towards the 
Russians than there is in England. 
My queries on the subject are replied to as follows :—1, By 
the governing and professional classes,—We quite understand 
that it may some day suit the Russian Government, for reasons 
of its own, to declare war against us, and our policy is to be pre- 
pared for that eventuality ; but as to the Russian people, we pity 
them, we do not hate them. 2. By the middle classes,—Hate. 
the Russians? Nonsense. We only ask to be let alone by the 
Russians, or any other foreign country. Leave us to our 
peaceful industry. 3. By the lower classes,—Generally the 
question seems to suggest to the listener some doubts as to my 
own sanity; but if I obtain any answer at all, it is to the effect 
that the existence of Russia does not trouble my informant as 
much as the state of the weather; or sometimes I am informed 
that the war was with France, not with Russia.—I am, Sir, &.,. 
Karlsruhe, October 25th. Wim Beavis, 
[If our correspondent is right, German journalists and 
German writers misrepresent German feeling. We suspect that 
East Germany and West Germany differ as regards Slavs,— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLO YED. 

(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You inquire “whether any human being can suggest a 
piece of productive work which can be given to the unemployed 
to do.” Canon Kingsley’s pamphlet, “The Air Mothers,” will 
answer your question. He imagines an inhabitant of ancient 
Rome walking the streets of our large cities, and viewing with 
astonishment our railways, engines, and telegraphs; but makes 
him, on learning that our common people had no free baths, 
exclaim that rightly had we been called barbarians, for our 
rulers had forgotten their great duty,—to keep the people clean. 

While millions of gallons of water flow wasted to the sea for 
want of proper storage-places, and, at the same time, a bath is 
the luxury of the well-to-do, and disease and dirt go hand-in- 
hand among the crowds of the great unwashed, who shall say 
that public works are not required P 

I leave it to cleverer heads than mine to say how the demand 
and supply can be brought together.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8.) GP: 

[The construction of baths would relieve none but builders ; 
but we admit that the construction of reservoirs for the storage 
of water is worth discussion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








ARE STARLINGS FRUIT-EATERS ? 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ,“* SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,— Starlings are great eaters of berries, and may well, there- 
fore, take it into their heads to devour garden fruit as well, as 
Mrs. Edmonds, in the Spectator of October 22nd, asserts they do. 
The blackberry-hedges were full of them in September; and 
yesterday our college porter called my attention to the fact that 
they are at present very busy with the berries of the Virginia 
creeper which climbs up the walls of our hall. 

If Mrs. Edmonds will consult Professor Newton’s edition of 
Yarrell’s “ British Birds,” Vol. IL., p. 231, she will find that her 
indictment of the Kent starlings for cherry-pilfering is not a 
new one. Probably the evil habit is growing on these voracious 
birds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln College, Oxford, Oct. 22nd. W. Warve Fowl er. 





A NATURE MEMORANDUM OF OCTOBER. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SprEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In these days of book-cramming, it is refreshing to meet 
with an original investigator naively unconscious of the limits 
of the range of his observation. Your correspondent “B.” 
observed truly what is doubtless very interesting to him; but 
his reflections reveal the danger of the common habit of general- 
ising on a small range of experience. First, as to wasps in 
London suburbs. “B.” has “not seen one wasp in London 
suburbs this year.” I have but a small suburban garden, yet it 
was alive with wasps in September, and I discovered two nests, 





ground that without it he would never get into society.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


—one in an old, rotten seat, and the other under the tiles of an 
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out-building. Secondly, “ B.” went two hundred and fifty miles 
North, and there found wasps in abundance. Connecting this 
statement with a preceding remark on the extraordinarily high 
temperature of the summer, your correspondent seems to sug- 
gest that the heat drove the wasps North. But, Sir, I was 
travelling with a caravan in the South through Surrey, Sussex, 
and Hampshire, and no sooner was the cloth spread for an al- 
fresco meal, than dozens of the well-known insects swarmed up 
to share in the fray. Thirdly, “ B.” is surprised at what he calls 
the “will to sting” in the extracted weapon. Has he never 
heard of reflex action? He admits that you must touch the 
sting to provoke the movement. That is no sign of “ will,” 
which implies originating power. It is really on a level with the 
rebound which his piece of india-rubber would make if he flung 
it on the floor. Lastly and chiefly, from a considerable ex- 
perience of the society of wasps, I must protest against the com- 
mon calumny, repeated by “B.,” in the phrase, “a wasp-like 
angriness and eagerness to sting when touched.” Wasps are 
friendly, sociable, inoffensive. If they are attacked, they defend 
themselves,—as who would not? “Tread on a worm, and it will 
turn.” The only difference between the wasp and the worm is, 
that the one is armed and the other unarmed,—.e., the difference 
between an Irish and an English policeman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Romany. 


THE DEATH OF ACHILLES. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SpecTATOR.’” | 

Sir,—Your critic of Mr. Ogle’s “ Idylls of Ilium” doubts whether 

the slaying of Achilles by Apollo in aid of Paris is Homeric,— 

at least, he seems to doubt it. In “Iliad,” xxii., 359-360, he will 

find that Hector prophesies this death for Achilles.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

1 Marloes Road, W., October 22nd. 





A. Lane. 








BOOKS. 


i ce 
THE NEW ANTIGONE.* 
Tuis is, in truth, a romance, and not a novel,—and a romance 
of considerable power. The strength of it lies not in the con- 
ception or the painting of individual character, but in the strong 
grasp laid by the author on the tragic side of modern doubts 
and denials, and the retribution which they are capable of 
working upon the society which is pervaded by them. The 
motto chosen from the Antigone of Sophocles is, indeed, 
much more applicable to the heroine of this tale than to 
Antigone herself. Antigone went to the utmost limits of 
audacity only in vindicating her sisterly right to comply 
with an immemorial custom of burial which had obtained the 
authority of a pious religious observance rather through the 
instinct than the reason of mankind. As is observed in the 
course of this romance, “ Antigone died the martyr of a 
custom,” and of one which, though it had the name of 
a pious custom, could hardly compare for a moment in 
sacredness with the religious authority which marriage gives 
to the tie between man and woman that is essential to con- 
stitute a family. Now the modern Antigone shows the 
extent of her audacity not by observing any pious custom, 
but by violating this highest of natural pieties in deference 
to the teaching of a father who has broken with religion. 
She refuses to lend the sanction of marriage to her relation 
with her lover, though he is utterly horrified at the thought of 
dispensing with it, and she threatens rather to put an end to 
her life altogether than to comply with what she then regards 
as the false superstition of Christian teaching. Thus, while she 
too, like the Antigone of Sophocles, “ strikes against the lofty 
pedestal of law and justice,” it is divine law and justice against 
which she is broken, not, as in the case of the original Antigone, 
the mere arbitrary law of a tyrant’s decree. And seeing that the 
modern heroine is expiating her father’s sins in a much deeper 
sense than any in which that phrase could apply to the Antigone 
of Sophocles, for the new Antigone applies in practice the evil 
teaching which had been sedulously enforced upon her with all 
a father’s authority, it must be admitted that the true motive 
of tragedy, the exposition of the mystery of retribution, is 
more adequately embodied, to our modern conceptions at all 
events, in this story, than in that of the heroine of Sophocles, 
great play. The power of the romance consists, indeed, in 
the delineation, first, of the unswerving fidelity with which 
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the new Antigone embraces her father’s revolutionary creed, 
and thrusts it upon her lover, and next, of the rebellion of the 
outraged woman’s instincts, so soon as she finds to what horrors 
this creed of free love actually leads in the practical life of the 
world. The only flaw, so far as we can judge, in this part of 
the book, is that this new Antigone is not consistent with her- 
self in consenting to assume the name and outward bearing of 
a married woman. One who could have rejected the reality of 
marriage with so much disdain would certainly have disdained 
also the conventional disguise. The outcome of the very fine 
scene in the second volume of which the following passage is the 
opening, could never have been Hippolyta’s consent to pretend 
to act the falsehood, the real acceptance of which she had so 
indignantly rejected :— 

“ There was silence in the room. They could neither of them speak 
or move in the flood of happiness which came over them. Hippolyta 
was the first to release herself, and go back to her former attitude by 
the fire. She waited for him to take up the conversation. ‘Then,’ 
said Rupert with a pleasant laugh, sinking back into the chair by the 
easel, ‘I must get a special license as early as I can—to-morrow 
morning, if possible.—Hippolyta gave him a curious smiling look. 
‘Who grants you the special license ?’ she asked.—‘ I don’t know, I 
am sure,’ he answered. ‘I am not learned in these things. I fancy 
it is the Archbishop of Canterbury.’—‘ Do you believe in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?’ she inquired, still smiling. He, too, smiled 
at the question on her lips at such a time.—‘ Not a great deal,’ he 
said; ‘ but he is an institution, a piece of antiquity. And we cannot 
be married without him.’—‘ Can we not ?’ she said. ‘ What a strange 
thing that would be! No, Rupert, we do not want the Archbishop’s 
license, or any one else’s.’ The words sounded strangely on her lover’s 
ear.—‘ You are excited, Hippolyta,’ he said, ‘and it makes you talk 
in a fanciful way. I care nothing for the license. We can be married 
by banng, in the old fashion, if you like; but it will take more time, 
and you will have to be called by Mr. Truscombe in Trelingham 
Church.’—‘ Not in any church,’ was her firm reply. ‘ Listen, Rupert, 
I see you do not understand me yet. I love you with my whole 
heart, but I have not ceased to be Hippolyta Valence. Do you know 
how I have been brought up? I am not a Christian; I have no 
religion, except to follow my conscience ; to live the highest life and 
help towards realising the noblest ideas. My father has taught me 
that all religions debase them. And do you imagine it would become 
my father’s daughter, at the very moment he is staking his life in the 
battle for the future, to stand at a Christian altar and submit to in- 
stitutions which he and I have renounced? I will never do sucha 
thing. —‘ But my dear, dear Hippolyta,’ he cried in amazement, ‘ it 
is only aceremony. It can do you no harm.’—‘ Yes, it can do me 
this harm—that I shall be acting a falsehood. I have neither regard 
for the Christian ceremonies nor belief in the creed they express.’— 
‘But surely you believe in the sacredness of wedlock.’—‘ I believe 
in the sacredness of love, but I will have no priest to utter his super- 
stitious formulas over my head, or recite legends to which I must 
hearken while despising them, or pretend that you and I may not 
consecrate our hearte to one another without his leave. Nor will I 
submit to any civil ordinance. To bind myself before man would be 
more foolish even than to take an oath in the presence of a God I do 
not believe in. Why should you care, Rupert? You think really as 
I do; and yet you are the slave of old customs. Are we not alone in 
the world, simply given into each other’s hands by nature and destiny ? 
Can a priest bid you cease to love me, or change our feelings ? Here 
is the marriage of true minds. Can he allege an impediment against 
it ?? ” 

It seems to us that for one who announced such principles, 
and was willing to destroy herself, if her lover repudiated 
them, rather than go through with him a religious rite 
in which she did not believe, to have tamely acquiesced 
in the attempt to deceive the world into the belief that 
she had gone through that rite, and was entitled to all the 
respect which Christians accord to it, was a depth of humilia- 
tion to which such a one as Hippolyta would never have 
submitted. This is the chief flaw which we find in the 
ground-conception of this romance, but it seems to us a very 
serious flaw. Could Hippolyta, if she had been so willing as 
she is to take all the outward advantages of an insincerity 
which she professed to loathe, have really been resolved to die 
rather than commit the insincerity of which she took all the 
credit ? A woman, too, who, when she felt how deep and sacred 
were the instincts she had outraged, could thirst to expiate her 
sin as she does, would have been too sincere even in the stage 
of revolt to consent to the deception which she then practised. 
In the selfish fever of that expiation, she might perhaps have 
abandoned the lover whom she had tempted into a con- 
nection without marriage, in the somewhat heartless way she 
did, without even letting him know that her eyes had been 
opened, and that she regarded their life together as one of deadly 
sin, though it seems to us that this silent abandonment was 
distinctly a selfish proceeding, and that she was bound to let 
him whom she had loved know why she had left him, and how 
deeply she condemned herself for what she had done. But even 
if she feared herself too much, when her eyes were opened, to 





risk any further communication with her lover, she evidently 
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did not fear herself at all while she was still confident in her 
revolutionary heathenism; and with courage like hers, the 
cowardice that made her accept the shelter of a rite she despised, 
would have been impossible. 

That part of the book which is devoted to illustrate the 
Nemesis of the more violent, though not more subversive article 
of the revolutionary creed,—the revolt against law and order,—is 
perhaps hardly so impressive as that which concerns the modern 
Antigone, though in the sketch of Hippolyta’s half-brother, 
Ivor, the anonymous author has more nearly succeeded in 
drawing a distinct character than in any other part of his story. 
Ivor’s diary is, to our mind, one of the best parts of the book. 
Still, it is not possible to make of the story of the son who 
passionately rejects the more dangerous and subversive side of 
his father’s teaching, so impressive a picture as is made of the 
fate of the enthusiastic daughter who passionately accepts just 
that part of the creed which is most deadly for her own moral 
safety. Still, the story of Ivor’s revolt against his father’s 
creed, and of the difficulties into which it brings him with the 
anarchists who heartily embrace that creed, is very effectively 
told; and the scene where the older revolutionist, bringing the 
news to his Society of the Czar’s murder, is confronted with the 
younger one who does not believe in dynamite or assassination, 
and is not aware that the man whose doctrines he is denouncing 
is his own father, is a very impressive one. 

Take this romance as a whole, and we are disposed to think 
that it may do more to make negative thinkers realise that their 
negative creed can never found a new and better order of 
things, thongh it must, if it spread far enough, utterly subvert 
the order now existing, than any amount of elaborate argument. 
There is an imaginative breadth about the book, and a distinc- 
tion of style, which prove that this romance is the work of a 
mind of no mean order. ‘The writer is evidently a Catholic: 
but a Catholic who has a very deep insight into the higher and 
nobler side of revolutionary creeds, and who portrays them 
without caricature, and without denying a certain nobility, as 
well as sincerity, to many of those who hold and propagate them. 

We must say a word as to the romantic framework of this 
tale, which gives it a considerable portion of its interest and 
moral effect,—we mean the manner in which the tradition con- 
cerning the Madonna of San Lucar, and the fate of that 
picture itself, are connected with the family of the Earl of 
Trelingham, and with the destructive propaganda of the revo- 
lutionary Colonel Valence. No doubt this part of the story is 
not very probable, and the melodramatic crowding of the stage 
at the tragic close, in the precincts of the old Spanish monastery, 
is still less so. But one does not desire probability in a romance, 
but only dignity, and, if possible, something of grandeur in the 
framework of the romantic incidents; and this, we think, the 
writer has amply secured. It is a story which steadily increases 
in interest from the middle of the second volume to the close, 
and which leaves on the mind an impression of artistic power. 


REV. J. M. WILSON’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES.* 
Tuis book consists of twelve papers on religious questions. 
Eleven of them are addressses delivered to different audiences, 
from a Church Congress to a secularist meeting. The twelfth 
is a letter written to a secularist working man. We may say 
at the outset that, whatever objections may be taken to these 
papers, it is perfectly clear that they are the work of a man who 
is deeply penetrated with a very real religious spirit, and 
who is intensely, and even almost painfully in earnest. They 
are certainly often provocative of criticism; but it is im- 
possible not to criticise with respect. It is unnecessary 
to say anything about Mr. Wilson’s religious standpoint. 
He is before the world as a “ Liberal” in theology. But 
with regard to the particular essays which compose this 
book, there are two general observations to be made. In the 
first place, they deal with religion from the intellectual and 
scientific point of view. In the second place, Mr. Wilson seems 
almost always to have more or less prominently before his mind 
the question of how to win secularists over to Christianity. This 
appears not only when he is lecturing on“ Miracles” to secularists 
at Nottingham, or on “ Inspiration ” to secularists at Bristol ; it 
comes out strongly when he addresses an Oxford audience on 
“ Fundamental Church Principles,” and is seen in the paper read 
to schoolmasters on “ Morality in Public Schools.” He himself 
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has passed through various steps of opinion, from scientific un. 
belief to the position which he now holds; and a man who has 
come to feel so intensely the supreme importance of religions 
truth is not likely to forget such an experience. At any rate, 
this problem, “ How are we to deal with secularism?” ig the 
problem which appears to press on him most forcibly. And it 
seems to us that his conception of Christianity is, consciously 
or unconsciously, affected by the pressure of this problem on his 
mind. 

One of the most marked things about the papers which com. 
pose this book is that they are so unequal in value. When My, 
Wilson is dealing with his own subject, he is excellent. He ig 
distinguished man of science, and one of his best papers is the 
one on “ Water.” Natural theology, he says, has become a 
discredited science. Paley’s argument is vitiated by the fact 
that “adaptation does not always imply design.” As far 
as organic matter goes, evolution has been fatal to natural 
theology: any given adaptation may be the result of circum. 
stances. Mr. Wilson reconstructs natural theology on an 
examination of the properties of inorganic matter, like water, 
which is not an evolved product. Water has properties which 
no other kind of matter possesses. In point of specific heat, for 
instance, it is unique. It can, therefore, absorb and convey heat 
for great distances. ‘ Heat is taken from the tropics and con- 
veyed to the rest of the earth. Water not only constitutes the 
heating apparatus of the world, in virtue of its commonness and 
its expansion, but it possesses the one exceptional quality which 
makes it fit to be so used.” Water possesses also other unique 
properties, the contemplation of which raises in our minds 
the sense, first of order, then of fitness, which passes into 
adaptation. Thence we infer intelligence and design. “ Design 
implies Mind and Will; and Mind and Will are nothing bat 
Personality.” This is an excessively brief outline of Mr. Wilson’s 
argument. He is on his own ground, he understands his subject, 
and the result is that he writes very well indeed. He has also 
had a large experience of Public Schools. He has written a 
paper on “Morality in Public Schools, and its Relation to 
Religion,” and a most excellent paper it is, especially the first 
half of it. It is the paper of a man who has got hold of his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and who treats it in a very manly and straight- 
forward way. It isthe paper of a man who has fully grasped 
the great and varied interests and responsibilities of a school- 
master, and who has formed an idea which is high without 
being priggish, of what the schoolboy should be. Mr. Wilson 
knows his subject well, and is clear and interesting. Again, 
as a religious writer, no one could be better than he is, when he 
is on ground unencumbered by theological speculations. Among 
the best papers in his book are the two addresses (to secularists) 
on “ Inspiration,” and his “ Letter to a Bristol Artisan” who 
had lapsed into infidelity, and had answered those addresses 
with the usual arguments of the National Reformer couched in 
less virulent language. Mr. Wilson meets the ordinary secularist 
argument that the Old Testament is immoral, by pointing out 
that religion is a matter of evolution. Men’s capacity for 
apprehending religious truth has grown. What was moral to 
Abraham may very well be immoral to us. Mr. Wilson states 
his argument with admirable force and precision. To take 
another illustration from these papers, his statement of the 
relations between Christianity and character leaves nothing to be 
desired. What makes his “ Letter” so remarkable a paper is 
that it is written with such a firm grasp of the infinite importance 
of Christianity in its various aspects. He is deeply and intensely 
penetrated with the religious spirit. 

“But it is not only children and the uneducated that need 
elementary and accommodated views of God and religion : to say this 
would savour of a stupid pride. We all need them. We are not, and 
cannot make ourselves independent of them, or of forms and discipline 
in religion. I can sympathise for a time with the Pantheist, who 
loses himself in the contemplation of Nature, and worships in her 
temple alone; or with the Mystic who guides himself solely by the 
inner light; or with the Sceptic who finds the evidence complete for 
no theory, and therefore holds none ; but not for a permanence or even 
for long with any of them. I must fall veritably on my knees by my 
bed-side, and must pray to my Father in heaven, for I know no 
better name. I must pray for forgiveness, for growth in grace : pray 
for my children, my country, and the Church. And at such a time 
I do not perplex myself with representations of God; I only know 
that God is, and that prayer is a necessity, and that it is the upward 
and not the downward look that helps me. I do not know whether 
my prayer alters God’s will. I do not wish it to do so; I cannot con- 
ceive its doing so when the laws of Nature are concerned, except 
through the laws of Nature : and yet prayer is all the more a necessity. 
Prayer is not begging : on the contrary, it is self-surrender, and giving 
up of all we hold most dear.” 
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a” 
These are the words of one who has thoroughly grasped what 
religion means. It is the eloquence of transparent sincerity and 


deep conviction, of a real and genuine man. 


On such subjects as we have mentioned, Mr. Wilson is excel- 
lent. A good part of the book, however, is devoted to theo- 
logical speculations, and when Mr. Wilson goes off to theological 
speculations, which he does a good deal even in some of the 
essays which we have been praising, he lays himself open to 
gevere criticism. His statement of his case as a theologian 
seems to us to be vague, and confusing, and ambiguous. For 
instance, we cannot in the least grasp what is his conception 
of Christianity, or how important he thinks it. Up to 
a certain point, it is clear enough. He lays a great deal of 
stress on the moral side of Christianity, and comparatively little 
on the dogmatic side. If we go further, we get into difficulties. 
We will take as an example his attitude towards the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Resurrection. Those are doctrines, at any 
rate, which a man ought to be clear about. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Wilson believes them himself; he says so in so many 
words. But do they form an essential part of his conception of 
Christianity P Does he think that a man can be a Christian 
without such a belief? It is very difficult to suppose that he 
does. In the first place, these doctrines are, to most Christians, 
the very root and essence of Christianity, and we have a right 
to expect that any man who denies that a belief in them is a 
necessary part of Christianity, should say so in definite and 
explicit language. In the second place, there are many 
passages in these papers which, if read naturally, mean that 
Mr. Wilson thinks that every Christian must believe that 
Christ was what He time after time claimed to be. But 
then, so ambiguous a theological writer is Mr. Wilson, that 
it is not difficult to collect a good many passages the out- 
come of which is that, in his opinion, a belief in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is not necessary to a Christian; 
that each man may accept or reject the doctrine at his own 
good pleasure: God, Mr. Wilson says, will judge us, not 
for our opinions, but for our lives. Does be really mean 
that we, or those of us who have had the chance, are not respon- 
sible for our opinions? Religion, as “ thoughtful Christians ” 
conceive of it, “is primarily principles of life and conduct, and 
an attitude of mind.” It is then purely subjective. Again, he 
says that “ authority to decide questions of learning or of fact in 
the past there is none anywhere; and, further, it may be added 
that such questions of fact and learning are not and cannot be 
religion, though for a time men may think they are.” The 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Resurrection are as 
much “ questions of fact,” as the question whether the earth is 
round, and the theories of Copernicus, Darwin, and Strauss, 
which Mr. Wilson gives as examples of questions of fact. It 
follows that the doctrines of the Incarnation and Resurrection 
“cannot be religion.” Very possibly Mr. Wilson did not mean 
that, but he has said it. He introduces further confusion by his 
strange use of the word “religion.” Religion “is the caring for 
duty in all its varied aspects of self-culture, duties to others, 
duties to God.” By religion he must mean Christianity. On 
that point there can be no doubt. He is talking of the 
religion taught in Public Schools by such men as Arnold and 
Moberly. But then he goes on to say that religion is brought 
home to different men in different ways: to one by the sense 
of “the natural consequences of sin;” to another, “by the 
elevating charms of greatness and goodness;” to a third, 
“by the inspiration of public spirit ;” to a fourth, “ by the life 
and example of Jesus Christ.” But “one whose whole nature 
is sceptical to his heart’s core, sceptical on the use of all these 
helps equally, may yet be thoroughly religious.” Those 
who believe that Christ was truly divine, “find in the 
service of that Master the greatest help to religion.” The 
obvious conclusion is that the Christian need not believe in 
Christ. Such a belief is only “a help to religion.” A man 
whose “nature is sceptical to his heart’s core” may be a 
Christian. According to Mr. Wilson, Mr. John Morley may be 
a most religious man. Again, Mr. Wilson is anxious to win 
back to the Church “the intellectual classes” that “are more 
or less penetrated with the scientific spirit.’ For this end the 
Church must give up her arrogant “pretensions to limit 
thought,” and must see “ her true aim.” These “ men do not 
hate Christ.” Of course they do not. They deny him. We 
should have thought that it was common knowledge that the 
great stumbling-block to “ those who are more or less penetrated 
with the scientific spirit” is miracles, and especially the miracle 





of the Incarnation. Mr. Wilson will not have much success 
unless he gives that up; and when he says that “ nothing that 
is uncertain and disputable can be the foundation of a Church,” 
it looks very much as if he were willing to say this in order to win 
“those who are more or less penetrated with a scientific spirit ” 
over to the Church. 

This is the kind of criticism which we make on Mr. Wilson’s 
theological speculations. The meaning of the passages we have 
quoted is in no case, as far as we can see, altered by the context. 
Of course, it is possible that all these ambiguities are merely the 
result of careless writing on Mr. Wilson’s part. That in itself 
is rather a serious thing, especially in a book written “in a 
scientific spirit.” Careless writing is not unfrequently evidence 
of loose thinking. But it is often difficult to avoid feeling that 
some of these ambiguities, at least, are to be explained in a 
different way. Mr. Wilson seems to us to be a little inclined to 
put the claims of Christianity on the ground not that it is true, 
but that it is easy ; and to be willing to make extravagant con- 
cessions, without perhaps grasping what they really mean, in 
order to gain converts. That is an attitude with which we have 
no sympathy. It is no use to ignore obstacles. A poet whom 
Mr. Wilson admires has said,— 

‘* How very hard it is to be 
A Christian.” 
Christianity is difficult; you cannot make it easy ; least of all 
by shirking the difficulties. In any case, whether Mr. Wilson 
has thought the subject through or not, these vaguenesses, 
ambiguities, and inconsistencies seem to us to constitute a very 
serious defect in his theological reasoning. - 


THE CHANGES OF HALF-A-CENTURY.* 

Tus book is a contribution to the literature of the Jubilee. In 
twenty-nine essays, some of them reprinted from the Saturday 
Review, Mr. Shand discusses the changes which the last fifty 
years have wrought in English life, politics, society; in work 
and in recreation; in the classes and the masses; in the profes- 
sions and the services; in the Mother-country and in the Colonies. 
These changes are discussed in a spirit of genial and tolerant 
conservatism, and the reviewer, though by no means unconscious 
of some alterations for the worse, seems on the whole to find 
the modern world, at any rate, pretty good. 

In an early chapter, Mr. Shand considers the changes which 
have taken place in our electorate and our electoral contests. 
He dismisses the famous contest at Eatanswill, and the less cele- 
brated election for Pocket-breeches, as purely farcical ; but he 
pronounces Samuel Warren’s picture of the fight for Yatton, 
in Ten Thousand a Year, and Lord Lytton’s description of the 
contest ut Lansmere, in My Novel, to be faithful and finished 
portraits. He praises, too, Thackeray’s account of the elections 
at Ringwood and Newcome; and he might surely have 
added Mr. Brooke’s candidature at Middlemarch, a sketch 
which has all the fidelity and fun of a painting by Hogarth. 
It is not always easy to discern Mr. Shand’s inner conviction ; 
but, as far as mere words can indicate it, he finds little to con- 
demn in the drunkenness, the profligate cost, the brutal violence, 
the organised chicanery, the cynical disregard of conviction alike 
among candidates and electors. Still, like the calm philosopher 
he is, he acquiesces in the comparatively tame, sober, and 
inexpensive system which has been created by Ballot Acts and 
Corrupt Practices Acts. 

In an interesting chapter on “The Loadstone of London,” 
Mr. Shand contrasts the London of the beginning of this 
century —the London in which highwaymen plied their 
calling in Grosvenor Place, sportsmen shot snipe in Belgravia, 
and statesmen paid country visits from Saturday to Monday 
at Holland House—with the London of to-day, with its 
four millions of inhabitants, and its acreage which cannot be 
estimated, because no man can say where London begins or where 
it ends. Yet even here this genial Conservative is by no means 
entirely displeased with the alterations which he has seen. 
Indeed, he finds no worse to say of our overgrown capital, 
sesthetically regarded, than that there is an absence of centralisa- 
tion in its effects, and that handsome structures, venerable 
relics, and imposing features are scattered and swamped among 
vast and indistinguishable masses of unregulated building. 

Less satisfactory, in Mr. Shand’s judgment, is the effect which 
the expansion of London has produced on the social life of the 
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provinces. He laments the extinction of that brilliant society 
which made Edinburgh famous. He recalls with sympathetic 
fidelity the features of a time when Scott and Jeffrey, and 
Pillans and Lockhart and Sydney Smith, formed the intellec- 
tual tone of the Scotch metropolis; and the large element of 
well-born and affluent people who either resided wholly in 
Edinburgh, or came there for their “season,” agreeably qualified 
the philosophical and legal components of the professional 
society. Even more distinctly marked by peculiar charac- 
teristics of its own was the social life of Dublin, with its sham 
Court, its tawdry grandeur, its genuine nationality, and most 
real hospitality. We are disposed, however, to believe that Mr. 
Shand, while justly estimating the immense separation between 
London and the capitals of the sister-Kingdoms, represents 
London as having been more utterly estranged from the English 
provinces than was really the case. It is true, indeed, that 
the professional classes, the beneficed clergy, and the smaller 
squires seldom, if ever, came to London; confined their 
shopping and their visiting to their county-town; and 
found the chief interest of their lives in crops and local 
rating. But the great noblemen, the wealthier squires, the 
Members for the county and the borough, went to London as a 
matter of course; and it cannot be doubted that their influence 
and example in some measure leavened those with whom they 
were brought in contact, and created an interest in London and 
its doings even among those who did not habitually visit it. 
Certainly it is not true that the country gentlemen took no 
interest in Imperial politics, and cared only for the domestic 
columns of their local journal. The civil strife of Whig and 
Tory, of progress and privilege, would alone have sufficed 
to bridge the chasm between town and country, and attract, at 
any rate, some measure of provincial attention to persons and 
events in the capital. 

But although Mr. Shand seems to us to exaggerate the old 
estrangement between London and the counties, still he is no 
doubt right in insisting that communication between the two is 
enormously easier and more frequent than of old. He describes 
with great skill, and with the true touch of personal experience, 
the delightful sense at once of emancipation and of initiation 
which fills the country-bred or college-bred youth when first he 
finds his way into the inner life of London, no longer a mere 
spectator, but a participator of its joys :— 

“If the ambitious youth be anything beyond a mere trifler, be will 

feel the magnetic influence of London all the more. Johnson declared 
long ago, although in other words, that it was the only place worth 
living in. Whether you turn towards politics, or have a taste for 
letters or the arts, you meet at every corner, if you are fairly launched, 
celebrities in their several lines, or the politicians who are contributing 
towards making history. Even if you do not enjoy the privilege of 
intimacy with Cabinet Ministers and statesmen, you at least hear the 
flying rumours which have the charm of apparent credibility ; and 
you may listen in the smoking-rooms of the political clubs to the 
oracular utterances of the Tapers and the Tadpoles. A political crisis 
brings excitement that can never be forgotten, when the country in 
convulsions is on the brink of a catastrophe, and patriots and 
pessimists are despairing of its safety. Or you are excited more 
wildly by suggestive whispers and shrewd speculations over the 
authorship of some remarkable work; or you assist at the first 
representation of the play for which the critics are predicting an 
unparalleled run; or you go the round of the famous studios on the 
eve of the opening of the Academy, under the guidance of a ‘candid 
friend’ of the great masters.” 
Certainly no one who has ever experienced them will fail to 
recognise in this passage a vivid description of those manifold 
enjoyments which, for an intelligent and appreciative young 
man, make the early days of life in London a complex and 
continuous delight. 

In estimating the changes which fifty years have brought 
about in the aspects and tone of society in London, Mr. Shand 
relies, as was natural, a great deal on the memoirs of Mr. Greville 
and Mr. Croker, and—what surprises us—on those scrappy 
records of Mr. Hayward’s life from which the laborious care of 
a too conscientious editor seems to have eliminated everything 
that could interest the reader. The peculiar value of Mr. 
Croker’s and Mr. Greville’s journals is that they show the inner 
workings of the machinery of State at a time when the public 
and the Press were still groping in the dark, and when the 
government of the world was really (as Lord Beaconsfield 
rather anachronistically said in 1878) “ conducted by Sovereigns 
and statesmen.” Now, as Mr. Shand observes, “there is no 
place for their private news-sheets, since now there can be no 
monopoly of such private and miscellaneous information. 
There may still be Cabinet secrets, but they can be only kept 
for atime. The innermost rings of political circles have been 








shattered, and society is continually becoming more and more 
popularised.” Much of this popularisation is due, Mr. Shand 
conceives, to the immense multiplication of clubs. In clubs, al] 
sorts and conditions of men come together on equal terms, 
Parliament is much less than formerly an assembly of rich men, 
Many an M.P. dines habitually at his club, and that, very 
frequently, a new one; or he finishes a Parliamentary evening 
by an hour in the club card-room or at the club billiard-table, 
Chances of meeting the really great men are, indeed, more 
slender than the promoters in their attractive circulars repre. 
sented them. Members do not “hear Mr. Gladstone dis. 
cussing Home-rule or the Greek drama in the smoking-room 
towards midnight.” But politicians of the second order abound, 
and they gratify the self-importance of the natural man by im. 
parting all they know in the way of political information, or, 
failing information, by circulating that shrewd gossip of the 
lobbies which is generally not very far from the truth. Not only 
has the circle of those who know the inner life of politics been thug 
conspicuously enlarged, but the social barriers which separated 
one rank of the upper classes from another have been completely 
broken down. How stiff were those barriers, it is difficult for 
modern laxity to conceive. Mr. Wilberforce refused a peerage 
because it would prevent his children from associating with the 
sons of clergymen, merchants, and professional men. Ata 
fashionable private school, the Peers’ sons sat by themselves on 
a bench apart from the rest of the boys. A noble Marquess, 
being about to marry his own cousin, induced the King to give 
her the rank of an Earl’s daughter, in order that he might not 
marry an untitled bride. Now, as Mr. Shand observes, “the 
sons of Dukes may deal in cotton or dry goods, and the heirs to 
earldoms, for the sake of the business they bring, are welcomed 
to lucrative partnerships on the Stock Exchange.” While social 
distinctions have been thus obliterated, and ceremony has 
declined, and the outward forms of life have lost much of their 
dignity, there has been an immense advance in substantial 
civilisation, and a marked reaction in favour of true “ gentle. 
ness” of living. Drinking, then an accomplishment, is now 
a degradation; gambling, then a foible, is now a vice. Money, 
indeed, is a passport to society where once it had no 
influence. But, on the other hand, it is possible for a young 
man of very moderate means to live in the best society without 
practising the self-denial of St. Anthony. The present writer 
is well acquainted with a noble Lord who sixty years ago, asa 
Cornet in the Blues, always breakfasted on gruel, on account of 
the prohibitive cost of tea and coffee. The necessity for such 
virtue has happily passed away. It is well if the old capacity 
for manly endurance has not passed with it. On all these points 
Mr. Shand would freely admit the improvements of the time; 
but we cannot help fancying that we discern a tone of friendly 
regret in his description of the departed glories of the prize-ring, 
with its lively employment for dull evenings, and its valuable 
training for the rough-and-tumble vicissitudes of nocturnal 
adventure. 

But if we have lost the prize-ring and the cock-pits, Crockford’s 
and the “ Coal-Hole,” we have gained a great many theatres. 
Lord Beaconsfield knew the London of then and of now, and 
he pronounced that, whereas it had been one of the dullest, 
it now was one of the most amusing of capitals. To the 
same effect, Mr. Shand:—‘ The run of successful plays 
must be reckoned by hundreds of nights...... The rush 
of cabs to the eastward down Piccadilly, before the normal 
London dinner-hour, is perilous and portentous...... And 
the stage has been flourishing to the south of the river and 
away in the regions of the East, though it would have done still 
better had it not been for the competition of the music-halls. 
The music-hall is the bijou theatre of the poor. It suits their 
tastes and anticipates their fancies. And to have really happy 
holiday-making among the lower orders, they must have the 
privileges of eating, drinking, and smoking freely.” Nor is the 
artisan’s amusement all indoors. The parks nowadays are 
pretty and popular places of public recreation, and the excursion- 
train places the most romantic and most interesting parts 
of the country within easy reach of the dweller in town. 


Very different was the kind of travelling which Mr. Shand 
recollects in his boyhood. He has a lingering affection for the 
deliberate luxury, the easy-going enjoyments, of Continental 
travel, with courier and fourgon. But he has nothing but 
painful memories of the stage-coach, even though it were a 
“Comet” or a “ Highflyer;” though Macadam had formed the 
road, and Chaplin horsed the vehicle. Let any English schoolboy 
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who to-day wishes to know how far his lot has improved upon 
that of his predecessors even at its best, compare Lord Beacons- 
feld’s account, in Henrietta Temple, of Ferdinand Armine’s first 
journey to London, and Mr. Hughes’s account of Tom Brown’s 
first journey to Rugby, with his own recent experience on the 
Midland or the Great Western, and he will certainly endorse 
Mr, Shand’s dictum,—“ It seems to be incontrovertible that we 
should be grateful for the luxuries of contemporary English 
vel.” 

et discussing the life of towns, Mr. Shand is thoroughly at 
home. To us, he appears rather less master of his subject when 
he reviews the condition of rural life fifty years ago. We have 
already said that he seems to exaggerate the estrangement 
between town and country, and he seems also to overstate the 
barbarism of manners and the low morality which he describes as 
having prevailed all over rural England. Whatever are the evils 
of territorial ascendency, we take it to be indisputable that the 
squire’s authority, and his lady’s gentler influence, made on the 
whole, and in the majority of instances, for decency and order. 
The Church certainly was, to a great degree, spiritually dead ; 
yet there was an abundance of such clergymen as Mr. Irwine in 
Adam Bede, who, with no pretensions to exalted spirituality or 
ecclesiastical devotion, were thoroughly kind, wise, and helpful 
officers of the State, who checked immorality and alleviated 
physical distress. Finally, it must be remembered to their 
credit, that in days long anterior to public and compulsory 
schools, the clergy were the friends of education, and paid hard 
money for its maintenance and increase. Still, after making 
these concessions, it remains uo doubt true that squires were 
often tyrannical and drunken, farmers ignorant, labourers 
prutalised, and country clergy neglectful and self-indulgent. 
For illustrations of this last part of his theme, Mr. Shand (who 
has a curious way of citing romance as if it was history) relies 
upon the novels of the Brentés, George Eliot, and Trollope. His 
own memory would probably furnish him with other examples, 
and he might unquestionably have obtained them in abundance 
from men a generation older than himself. The present writer 
was told not five-and-twenty years ago by an old sexton in 
Bedfordshire, that he remembered a time when the incumbents 
of his own parish and the two next adjoining dined every day 
at one another’s houses, and always drank themselves drunk. 
One winter afternoon, a corpse was brought for burial. The 
incumbent went out to officiate so drunk, that though his sister 
supported him with one hand, and held up the light with the 
other, he could make nothing of the office, and retired. 
His two boon companions successively tried, and similarly 
failed. And finally the coffin was left in the porch till a night’s rest 
should have restored the parish priest to ministerial efficiency. 
Unquestionably Mr. Shand is right when he says that the 
system under which such events were possible has gone out for 
ever. 

Less favourable is Mr. Shand’s view of the change which 
years have brought in agriculture and the condition of the 
farmer. He yearns for the times of low rents, high prices, 
picturesque farming, little machinery, less science, and no 
“innovations.” In the recent developments of agriculture, he 
sees nothing but struggle and poverty for the farmer, lessened 
employment for the labourer, and decreasing income for the 
landlord, And when the farmer is bankrupt, and the stock sold 
up, and the farm relet, unfortunately the mischief is not ended. 
“The short but eventful career of the scientific and unsuccessful 
speculator leaves its traces on the picturesque aspects of the 
country. Fences have been straightened, shady hedgerows have 
been grabbed, the spreading hedge-timber has been ruthlessly 
felled, the leafy copses that used to shelter the song-birds have 
been levelled, till, between the embarrassments of the landlord 
and the ‘improvements’ of the tenant, what were once the 
sweetest and most sylvan districts of rural England have come 
to resemble the vast corn factories beyond the Atlantic, with 
their fenceless expanses of arable land and their flimsy habita- 
tions of shingle.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mr. W. E. Noruis is one of the most workmanlike of our living 
novelists of the second rank. His books do not move us as we 
are moved by writing which has genius behind it—though there 
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were touches not unlike those of genius in My Friend Jim—but 
in opening one of them we have the pleasant assurance that we 
shall find nothing slovenly or slip-shod ; that we shall encounter- 
none of those little blunders in construction and awkwardnesses 
of narration which are often more irritating than graver faults. 

Major and Minor is a novel in which this scrupulous carefulness 
of execution is notably manifest. It has proportion, balance, 

symmetry; and though a story may lack these qualities and 

still be interesting, or, possessing them, may be deplorably dull, 
they always do much to increase our pleasure in a work which 

has other elements of attractiveness. The characters who take 
a fairly prominent part in Major and Minor are numerous, but 
each stands out distinctly, and, to change the figure, runs so 
smoothly in its own groove, that there is no confusion, no jostling, 
but the progress of the action is steady, uninterrupted, and 
never confused. The two most prominent masculine characters 
are the brothers Brian and Gilbert Segrave, sons of Sir Brian 

Segrave, a poor, proud, honourable, but crotchetty old gentleman, 

who in the story acts the part of a modern King Lear. His 
first-born, Brian, is a frank, open-hearted, loyal fellow, who is so 
devoted to his father that even the old man’s prejudices are dear 
to him; but he is also a terrible blunderer; and poor Sir Brian, 
who is a greater blunderer still, makes the dismal mistake of 
withdrawing his trust from his elder son, and transferring it to 
the younger, the diplomatic Gilbert. He, indeed, carries his 
folly so far as to make a will disinheriting the former in 
favour of the latter, though he has the grace to discover 
his mistake, and to announce to both the young men con- 
cerned his intention of revoking the new will and restoring 
things to their old condition. Unfortunately, he meets a sud- 
den death by accident before he can fulfil his intention; but the 
guileless Brian has not the faintest doubt that his brother 
will in some way carry out their father’s expressed wishes, the 
justice of which he has frankly acknowledged. Of course, 
the reader foresees that Gilbert will do nothing of the kind. He 
is not a ready-made scoundrel, but he is, if we may so put it, 
ready for the making. When, after a night of deliberation with 
himself which is too one-sided to be called a struggle, he an- 

nounces his intention of abiding by the will, Brian is utterly 
crushed, not by the loss of the property, which he regards with 
an almost unnatural indifference, but by the sudden collapse of 
his previously unshaken faith in his brother. With this situa- 
tion the story proper opens, and the action is divided between 
Brian’s struggles and Gilbert’s Nemesis. Miss Huntley, the 
beautiful heiress who constitutes herself the instrument of his 
punishment, is a wonderfully clever creation, perhaps one of 
Mr. Norris’s greatest triumphs in brilliant and subtle por- 
traiture; but we cannot help asking whether such a woman, 
even under the combined pressure of love, friendship, and hatred 
—for the three emotions were all present with Beatrice—could 
have consented to the self-degradation, for such it must be 
called, involved in the carrying-out of her scheme. We do not 
believe so, and our incredulity interferes with our pleasure; 

but apart from this, our enjoyment is unalloyed, for Major and 

Minor is a thoroughly bright story, rich in lifelike character 

and pleasant humour. 


Mr. Davidson’s second novel has many good points, but we 
regret to say that, as a whole, we cannot regard it as an advance 
upon his first. Since writing The Green Hills by the Sea, he has 
apparently been engaged in a study of the style of Dickens; 
and as Dickens, though undoubtedly a great humourist, is one of 
the worst of models, the results of Mr. Davidson’s study are not 
altogether satisfactory. Mr. Whiffin, the wooden-legged school- 
master, just misses being a really fresh and well-conceived 
creation; and would have been such had not Mr. Davidson 
unfortunately chosen to adopt the strained, angular, and hyper- 
emphatic method of portraiture which achieves a cheap and 
spurious picturesqueness at the expense of everything like true 
verisimilitude. Even as it stands, the portrait of the utterly 
unprincipled, reckless, yet instinctively generous man, with his 
everlasting and generally altogether irrelevant quotations from 
his favourite Horace, and his habit of writing effusive and 
pointless letters, is an interesting study; but it has much less of 
true effectiveness than it would have had if Mr. Davidson 
had worked in a more natural and less self-conscious and 
imitative style. In fact, he seems to be yet working his way to 
both a method and a manner; at least, this is the only hypothesis 
by which we can account for the curious inequalities which 
perpetually irritate us in Cast on the Waters. Perhaps we 
should not say the only hypothesis, for it is clear that Mr. 
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Davidson is heavily handicapped by weakness in the matter of 
plot-constraction ; and the worst of an unworkable plot is that 
it necessitates strained and untruthful treatment of character. 
The incident of the disappearance from the ruined inn of the 
twin children introduces a quite unnecessary element of em- 
barrassment which complicates the story without adding any- 
thing to its interest, and involves a winding-up the clumsy 
improbability of which we have seldom seen equalled in a novel 
of the same general ability. But we must not devote our 
whole space to pointing out the weaknesses of Cast on the 
Waters. The whole story of the struggles of the young literary 
man, Mark Battiscombe, is admirable both in conception and 
execution, and is evidently something more than a mere fancy 
sketch. Specially good is the account of his correspondence 
with the editor, who gave him some kindly meant hints for the 
remodelling of his novel, and who, when Mark, after painful 
endeavours, utterly failed to work successfully on another man’s 
lines, roughly told him that he could do nothing for any one 
who would not take advice. We will not follow this editor’s 
example by giving Mr. Davidson hints which cannot be utilised. 
He is a capable observer, but he seems to us deficient in creative 
power; and if our estimate be accurate, there can be no doubt 
that his right course is to stick to the homely realism in which 
he is strong, and to avoid the complications and mysteries in 
which he is certainly weak. 


The slangy, ungrammatical title of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s 
new sporting novel did not prepossess us in its favour, and we 
do not pretend to care for the class of fiction to which it belongs; 
but we dare say it will give a fair amount of somewhat unintel- 
lectual pleasure to people who never tire of descriptions of 
hunting, mixed with a little modicum of sentiment; and it has 
no graver fault than an occasional lapse into one or other of 
those literary inelegances which seem the besetting sins of lady- 
novelists. Mrs. Kennard’s characters are, for the most part, 
very old friends, the only one of them that has any look of 
novelty being Mr. Joseph Hopkins, generally known as “ poor 
old Hopkins,” a somewhat mysterious personage who drops down 
into a hunting community, lives no one knows how, and by dint 
of infinite good nature and a confirmed reputation for old- 
bachelorhood, makes himself the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of all the unmarried women in the neighbourhood. The mystery 
is a very simple one. Mr. Hopkins has a much-loved sister 
whom misfortune has made his charge, and having no profession 
or calling, has taken to betting and thinly disguised horse- 
dealing in order to provide himself with means for her 
support. His kindly indifference to the charms of the young 
ladies of Grassdale is due to the fact that he has lost his heart 
to one of them, Miss Catherine Morrison, commonly called 
“ Kitten,” and believes that his love is perfectly hopeless. His 
belief is not without reason, for “ Kitten’s” father and mother 
are a vulgarly worldly couple who are determined to marry their 
daughter to a title, and whose hostility to any commoner-suitor 
may be taken as a certainty. ‘Kitten,’ on her side, is drawn 
to the kind, simple-hearted, unselfish Joseph; but she has no 
suspicion of his devotion, and as an escape from the continual 
home persecution, accepts the love of the grandson of a Duke, a 
frank, honest, but terribly weak-minded youth, who, when Mr. 
Morrison and his father, the Marquis, quarrel about settlements 
and the latter pronounces against the match, follows the 
illustrious example of Gibbon by sighing as a lover but obeying 
asason. “Kitten” having committed one act of folly, Joseph, 
who has come into a comfortable little fortune by the death of 
his mother, commits another by engaging himself to a heartless 
coquette, who, however, does him the unexpected good turn of 
jilting him in a few weeks. To the task of bringing these 
ineligibles on to the ground and then clearing them off again, two 
volumes and a half are devoted. The remaining half-volume 
tells us how the lovers are brought together, and the story ends 
in a satisfactory manner. There is not much in it, but it is 
readable, and some of the hunting scenes are decidedly spirited. 

There is sufficient power and passion in Caswell to set it quite 
apart from the ordinary novels of the season, and yet itis a 
disappointing bock. While reading it, we are stirred, moved, 
often enthralled; but when we reach the last page of the second 
volume, we close the book with a feeling of vague but very real 
dissatisfaction. It reminds us of those sermons which open with a 
statement of some spiritual or ethical or intellectual difficulty, and 
which go on to expound that difficulty with such candour, such 
fearlessness, and such vital apprehension of its real grip, as to 
inspire us with the conviction that the insight which can discern 








so clearly our real need, and dare to look it in the face, must 
hold in reserve the unknown something which shall triumphantly 
satisfy it. But as the sermon goes on, this conviction or hope 
withers and dies within us. The preacher seems like a physician 
whose skill stops short at diagnosis ; who can say, “Thou ailest 
here, and here,” but who, when called upon to speak the words 

which shall bring healing, has nothing but hesitations, reserves 

and tentative suggestions. The anonymous author of Caswell, 
so far as he speaks in this book, suggests to us the thought of 
such a preacher or such a physician. The “paradox” of the 
sub-title is that of Mr. Browning’s poem, “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,”— 

‘‘ From thence a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail ;’— 

and the life of John Caswell is evidently intended to serve ag 
an illustration of this combination of apparent failure with real 
success. Unfortunately, the former is made to impress the 
imagination much more strongly than the latter. As we stand 
by John Caswell’s death-bed, and witness the close of a life which 
seems to have been so mournfully ineffective, we may hear 
faintly the notes of a song of victory; but they will only be 
heard by those whose spiritual senses have that exceptional 
keenness on the presence of which it is hardly fair for 
the artist to rely. He is the interpreter, the shewer forth, 
the bringer of the otherwise invisible into the sphere of 
visibility by means of concrete images or symbols the meaning 
of which all can apprehend. The author of Caswell hardly 
fulfils this condition. True, his hero, after sore struggle 
with the powers of darkness, saves his own soul alive; 
but, as he is told by the old priest who succours him in the 
darkest hour, such personal salvation can never be a summum 
bonum. It is merely a necessary step to the true supreme good 
of redemptive work for others, and Caswell’s strivings to become 
a redeeming force are all foiled by some horrible spectre of his 
past. Of course the writer will answer us in the lines of Browning, 
which declare that our worth to God is represented not by 
achievement, but by aspiration and endeavour; and while we 
admit the penetrating truthfulness of these lines, our complaint 
of Caswell is that it does not help us to an imaginative grasp 
of their truth. Then, too, the spiritual force of the book is 
throughout impaired by a certain vagueness of presentation. 
The record of Caswell’s momentous struggle in the loneliness of 
the mountains is full of power and beauty, and reminds us of 
similar passages in George MacDonald’s noble book, Robert 
Falconer ; but in Robert Falconer the issues are clearly defined, 
and we are able to follow the course of the conflict as we cannot 
follow it here. Still, in spite of all defects, Caswell is a 
remarkable book, and in some lives it may vindicate the poet’s 
paradox by succeeding just where to us it seems to fail. 


During the course of many years, we have read, for ends of 
pleasure or duty, many novels, and a great number of them have 
necessarily and happily slipped away from our recollection; but 
in spite of these inevitable lapses of memory, we feel safe in 
saying we have never read any novel more silly, ignorant, 
and in every way absurd, than Mr. McGrigor Allan’s story,— 
for the simple reason that had we read such a book, it would 
have been impossible to forget it. We certainly shall not 
soon forget The Wild Curate, and so long as memory holds her 
seat, it will remain with us as the standard of absolute fatuity. 
We cannot, however, honestly warn everybody away from the 
love-story of the Rev. Mr. Weatherall and the Earl’s daughter, for 
those who have any sense of humour cannot fail to find material 
for much wicked enjoyment. Lady Honoria Forrester, whose 
friends address her with cheerful indiscriminateness as Lady 
Honoria and Lady Forrester, is, we should think, the most re- 
markable representative of the aristocracy in the whole of English 
fiction, and the manners of her visitors and servants are not 
less memorable; while the portraits of the Vicar and the Curate 
are calculated to astonish those who think that they have a fair 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the clergy. But it 
is waste of time to attempt detailed criticism of a book in which 
the characters, incidents, and situations are on such a dead-level 
of absurdity that no one of them stands apart from the rest. 
That a sane adult should think it worth while to fill three 
volumes with such rubbish, and should apparently be without 
any inkling that it is rubbish, is one of those mysteries which 
refuse to be solved by the ordinary mind. 

A Princess of Java, though a very carefully written book, 
embodying a good deal of information, must be regarded from 
an artistic point of view as one long mistake. With the 
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materials she has collected, Mrs. Higginson could have prodaced 


a very interesting account of Javanese life and manners ; but 
the story she has written is the reverse of interesting. There is 
very little action until we reach the later chapters, and what 
there is of it is made rather difficult to follow by the very con- 
scientiousness with which the writer renders the unfamiliar local 
colouring. We wish we could speak more warmly of such an 
honestly painstaking performance; but the truth is, there is a 
deficiency of strong interest in both characters and incidents ; 
and in a book which professes to be a novel, and not a mere 
sketch, such a defect is fatal. 





ROMANTIC SPAIN.* 

Mr. O’Suxa describes his book as “a simple recital of personal 
haps and mishaps in perturbed Spain, from the abdication of 
Amadeus to the entry of Don Carlos,” and professes that its 
chief aim is to amuse. As he is passionately fond of Spain 
and her people, both, notwithstanding all that has been written 
of them, comparatively unknown; has had, he tells us, experience 
of the country under Monarchy and Republic, in peace and in 
war; has mixed with Carlists in the field, and Intransigentes in 
the fortress; has traversed it from Irun to Gibraltar, and from 
Santander to Malaga; has been admitted into the intimacy of 
domestic life, listened to habaneras by the camp-fire, joined in 
the jota on the village sward, partaken of the peasants’ olla, and 
watched flushed gamblers over their cards,—his portraiture may 
be held of some value, all the more so, perhaps, because he 
modestly confesses that he is “ but on the threshold of acquaint- 
ance with that great and beautiful home of paradox, that land of 
valour and courtesy, of fidelity and magnanimity, of piety and 
patriotism; and, in a lesser degree, of the vices which are 
opposed to these good qualities.” 

As “special correspondent,” the writer’s business naturally 
lay with the events of the hour, and he warns us not to expect 
from him descriptions of churches and works of art, historical 
disquisitions, or the usual contents of books of travel, omissions 
for which the reader will be grateful rather than otherwise. Mr. 
O’Shea’s personal knowledge of Spain dates from 1873, that 
time when Amadeus the Italian having abdicated, Don Carlos 
and Don Alfonso, as well as many minor personages, all qualified 
for the post in their own estimation, were candidates for the 
vacant throne. His first mission was to Madrid, and he was to 
reach that city by the quickest route, no matter what the 
expense, the danger, or the inconvenience. A wearisome 
railway journey ended at Beasain, a Pyrenean village not very 
far from Irun. At this place, the track had been torn up 
by Santa Cruz, and the sleepers on which it rested smeared 
with oil and set on fire; and a shattered engine and carriages 
still lay in the ravine into which they had fallen. The redoubt- 
able priest was hovering in the neighbourhood ; but Mr. O'Shea 
did not make his acquaintance till a much later period, when he 
contrived to gratify the curiosity he very naturally felt con- 
cerning him. A Monarchist of the Basque stamp by race, by 
education, by conviction, this man should have been, says the 
writer, a warrior and not a preacher of the Gospel, although, till 
circumstances called him out of his obscurity, he attended 
zealously to the duties of his ministry, leading a simple, frugal 
life with his sister at Hernialde, near T'olosa. But when the 
revolt of the Basque and neighbouring provinces was decided on 
in 1870, Santa Cruz took part with the insurgents, and soon had 
a large following of his own, being endowed with the power of 
compelling men to belicve in and remain faithful to him. 
Wonderful are the tales related of his hairbreadth escapes, of 
his endurance, of his feats of all kinds, and, most horrible, those 
of his cruelty ; but Mr. O'Shea emphatically defends him from 
the charges of drunkenness and immorality, speaking of him as 
“the most abstemious and chastest of men :’— 

“T made it my business,’ says the writer, “to study the priest 
attentively, and this is what I honestly thought of him. He wasa 
fanatic, a sullen, self-willed man with but one idea,—the success of 
the cause ; and but one ambition,—that it should be said of him that 

it was he, Santa Cruz, who put Don Carlos on the throne of his 
ancestors,” 
In person he describes him as— 


“A thick, burly man under thirty years of age, some 5 ft. Sin. in 
height, with broad, sallow face, brawny buill-neck, and wide, equare-set 
shoulders,—a squat Hercules; dark-brown hair, cut short, lies close 
to his head ; he is bearded, and has a dark-brown, pointed moustache ; 
shaggy brows overhang his emall, steel-grey eyes; his nose ia coarse 

* Romantic Spain, By John Augustus O’Shea. 2 vols, London: Ward and 
Downey. 








and devoid of character ; but his jaws are massive, his lips firm, and 
his chin determined. He is dressed like the better class of peasants, 
wears sandals, canvas trousers, a light brownish-grey waistcoat, 
and has a large leathern belt, like a horse’s girth, round his waist. 
His expression is severe, as of one immersed in thought ; with an 
Occasional frown, as if the thought were disagreeable. His brows 
knit, and a shadow passes over his features when anything is 
mentioned that displeases him; but I was told when he smiled, the 
smile was of the sweetest and most amiable. I cannot say I saw him 
in smiling mood; but I saw him frown, and never did any one so 
truly translate to me the figure of ‘looking black.’ ”’ 

After a day’s march, when provisions have been distributed, 
evening devotions recited, the guards set, and the guerrilleros 
asleep in their blankets, “ the figure of Santa Cruz may be seen 
looming against a rock, upright but for the head, which is sup- 
ported by a huge gnarled staff. In his hand he grasps a key- 
When the benumbed or listless fingers part and release that key 
four times, Santa Cruz gives the rousing signal, the guerrilleros 
start to their feet, and the line of march is again taken up.” 
Mr. O’Shea credits the soldier-priest with a spice of military 
genius, but avers that he was about the last person in creation 
to whose tender mercies he would care to entrust himself. 


Some of the most interesting pages in the book are those 
which relate to the author’s experiences with the Carlists. 
Though he was not fortunate enough to see “Charles VII.” 
himself, he visited Vera, his head-quarters, was billeted upon 
the priest there, and saw and heard much about the movement. 
He also went on board the famous ‘San Margarita,’ made 
acquaintance with the skipper, Mr. Travers, and with Charles 
Edward Stuart, Count d’Albanie, whom he afterwards visited 
in their prison at San Sebastian, when, by a successful ruse, the 
plucky little vessel had been unexpectedly captured. In his 
lively style, he describes the melancholy condition of the usually 
attractive Spanish watering-place at this period. With Madrid, 
albeit, in Spanish parlance, “ the only Court,” the author could 
not be delighted, for it is, as every one knows, a place of burning 
sun and freezing cold, with but few attractions for the English 
resident, and “ real Spain,” as Mr. O’Shea discovered, was only 
to be found much farther south. Duty, however, detained him 
for some time in the capital, and he made a study of the 
Madrileiios, taking notes, as he says, without bias, and 
giving them to the public in the same way. His dictum, 
after visiting every quarter of the city, down to the lowest, 
at all hours, is that they are an indolent but frugal, 
temperate, and well-conducted people with a lingering fond- 
ness for the deposed Queen Isabella, whom they look upon 
as “a good sort, one of the old stock, prayerful and affable.” 
The higher classes, he avers, speak with singular frankness of 
their country and of their national faults; but the foreigner had 
better not chime in with them, or they will fire up in an instant. 
Mr. O’Shea was not a little indebted, while in Madrid, to the 
good offices of that queer character, Maceehan, the American 
dentist, who has lived there so long that no one remembers his 
arrival, and who has been successively the attendant of every 
Royal and notable personage, and is as proud as the proudest 
Spaniard of them all. One day Castelar offended the dentist 
by telling him he had got hold of the wrong tooth. “So you 
have come here to teach me my business?” said the Penn- 
sylvanian; “I will thank you to leave the room, Sefior;” and 
although the suffering Minister made the most abject apologies, 
Maceehan made him wait twenty-four hours before he would 
condescend to resume the operation. The reader will be enter- 
tained with Mr. O’Shea’s chats about religion, politics, the 
Congress, the theatres and other amusements, a Spanish passion- 
play, &c.; but we cannot linger with him. Nor need we dilate 
on his enjoyment of Cadiz and of Seville, and his interesting 
descriptions of the tobacco and porcelain factories, and of the 
pleasant English colony at Puerto de Santa Maria, in speaking of 
which ideally clean town, he takes care to remind us that in Anda- 
lusia cleanliness in all respects is the rule, and not the exception. 
The writer has something unhackneyed to tell of every place he 
visited, even of Gibraltar itself, which, he justly remarks, though 
familiar to thousands of Englishmen, must be unfamiliar to 
thousands more. While there, he ran over to Tangier with a 
rather original party, and did the place thoroughly, visiting 
the Shereef and his English wife, and even inspecting that too 
horrible prison-den where half-maniacal criminals are detained 
in starvation and filth. 

Mr. O’Shea is probably correct in saying that the peasantry 
of the Basque Provinces are the finest in Spain, intelligent, 
hospitable, brave, and gentle, though, to his thinking, fiercely 
fanatical. ‘Taken all in all,” he says, “ they area right manly 
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breed, and with education to correct inevitable prejudices would 
be capable of great things.” As soldiers, they are well-nigh 
invincible in their own provinces, where they can disappear 
amongst the crags and forests, and pounce upon the enemy 
when supposed to be miles away; but in the lowlands they are 
at a disadvantage, as they are bad marksmen with long-range 
arms of precision, and utterly deficient in training, though 
possessing much aptitude for military movements. 

Whether Mr. O'Shea makes out a good case for the bull-fight, 
will be determined by the taste of the reader. His contention 
that it is bolder and braver than pigeon-shooting, coursing, 
taking part in a battue, hunting the fox, or knocking ponies 
about on the polo-ground, will have no weight with such as con- 
sider all these sports cruel; and even his own account of the 
Spanish entertainment will hardly be perused with much satis- 
faction, though the colouring differs from that in which it is 
usually depicted. On the whole, however, the writer of these 
pages can certainly claim to have carried out his intention of 
avoiding the deadly sin of dullness, and bringing together much 
that will serve to relieve the tedium of an idle hour. 





CONCLUSION OF THE SCOTTISH DICTIONARY.* 
Mr. Donaupson, the surviving editor of the new edition of 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, has brought an enterprise, which 
has taken in all about ten years, to completion, with a supple- 
ment which is in itself a substantial volume of between three 
and four hundred pages. The bulk of it is composed of material 
collected during many years’ reading, while the remainder con- 
sists of additional forms, significations, and illustrations of words 
given in the Dictionary, and of corrections and improvements of 
a large number of its meanings and etymologies. This volume 
is, therefore, at once an addition to and a correction of the 
Dictionary. There is no question whatever either as to Mr. 
Donaldson’s industry or as to his success in producing what, 
from the Scotch point of view, will doubtless be regarded as both 
a national and a final work. He is, if possible, too painstaking 
and detailed. Thus, it was hardly worth while to include 
the old legal term “corrody” in a purely Scotch dictionary, 
and such a word as ‘“adzooks” might also have been spared. 
Surely, too, “dare,” in Burns’s “dare be poor,” needs no 
explanation. Mr. Donaldson, who acknowledges his obligations 
to Professor Skeat, is strong in etymology, being much sounder, 
because more modern, than Jamieson. He is also very happy in 
his descriptions of old Scotch customs,—e.g., in his excellent and 
lengthy historico-legal dissertation on the old Glasgow “ Law of 
Salmon-tails.” Then, again, we wonder how many English 
readers of old Scotch understand anything more of the phrase 
* cow the bent,” than that, in some way or another, it signifies 
poverty, disgrace, misfortune, living on miserable fare? The 
explanation is this. Milch-cows used to be pastured on the best 
grass, whereas inferior cattle were sent to crop the coarser grass 
—Mr. Donaldson should have explained that it is wiry, and 
therefore easily bent—which grows on commons or neglected 
and untilled ground. Could there be possibly a more expressive 
multum in parvo than “cow the bent ;” which, however, we do 
not find Mr. Annandale including in his admirable Imperial 
Dictionary, although he does give us Scott’s hardly less 
expressive “ take the bent,” in the sense of “ run away” P 

This supplementary and final volume of the Scotch Dictionary 
may be regarded as disposing finally of whatever (if any) 
difference of opinion may exist in regard to the real character 
and origin of Scotch as a language or dialect. ‘That the 
language of the Scottish Lowlands,” says Mr. Donaldson, “ is 
in all important particulars the same as that of the Northern 
counties of England, will be evident to any unbiassed reader 
who takes the trouble the compare the Scottish Dictionary with 
the glossaries of Brockett, Atkinson, and Peacock. And the 
similarity is attested in another way by the simple but im- 
portant fact that regarding some of our Northern Metrical 
Romances, it is still disputed whether they were composed to 
the north or south of the Tweed.” This strengthens the opinion 
we have expressed already in connection with the publication of 
a new edition of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, that the best 
way to immortalise and hand down what is deserving of 
immortality in the Scotch lingvage is to incorporate it in 
English dictionaries. The completion of this work suggests 
another idea. Should there not be prepared a condensation of 
this work, in the form of a glossary covtaining everything that 





* Supplement to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. With Memoir and Introduction. 
By David Donaldson, F.E.1.8. London and Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1887, 


is worth preserving in all Scotch writers and writings? [t is 
certainly needed. 

Mr. Donaldson includes in his supplement a short but 
adequate biography of Dr. Jamieson, who may fairly be re. 
garded as the Samuel Johnson of Scotland. Jamieson led 
however, an uneventful life. He was, singularly and appro- 
priately enough, born, like Burns, in 1759, was educated for the 
Presbyterian (Secession) ministry, starved in one or two coun 
parishes, and was finally “called” to Edinburgh. There he 
prepared and finally published his Dictionary. A zealous 
Evangelical, he fought in print against Burns’s friends, the 
“Moderate” ministers, “replied” to Priestley, and helped to 
reduce the number of Scotch Presbyterian sects by one, through 
helping to bring about the union of the Burghers and the Anti. 
burghers. Dr. Jamieson was a good, sagacious, kind-hearted 
man, who, however, but for his Dictionary, would hardly have 
been remembered out of the parishes in which he nourished hig 
archeological and lexicographical enthusiasms on a scandalously 
scanty allowance of oatmeal. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_+>—- 

Is there a real feeling in Scotland—as distinguished from a mere 
sentimental, superficial, or newspaper opinion—in favour of Home. 
rule, or, in plain English, of the repeal of the Union with England ? 
We have asked this question before, and we are tempted to ask it 
again, and more emphatically, by an extraordinary article which 
appears in the new number of the Scottish Review, on “ The Union 
of 1707, Viewed Financially.” In this paper it is asserted that 
Scotland contributes to the Imperial Exchequer a sum of nearly a 
million sterling in excess of the proportion which corresponds to its 
population; that of the expenditure of the general taxation of the 
United Kingdom, there is applied to Scotch purposes a sum less than 
that to which it is entitled, in proportion to its population, by a 
million and a quarter ; that the transference of the seat of the legisla- 
ture to London causes an annual extra expenditure in connection with 
local objects which may be very moderately estimated at £150,000; 
and that that transference and the Union of Scotland with England 
bring about a withdrawal from the former country of expenditure from 
private revenue which would otherwise directly benefit it, and which 
is ‘ moderately ”, stated at £2,000,000,—making an annual total of 
more than four millions sterling, or about a pound per annum per 
head for the whole population of Scotland. Supposing all these 
figures to be unimpeachable, is the Union between Scotland and 
England to be resolved into a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence? There is another notable article in the new number of the 
Scottish Review, introducing—to most of us, at all events—Salvatore 
Farina, a Sardinian novelist of the day, who is described as the 
Italian Dickens, and appears to be not undeserving of the description. 

A Loose Rein. By “Wanderer.” (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)— 
This is a novel in which sport, love, and Irish affairs are mingled 
together, the last being perhaps the most prominent, and certainly 
the most seriously treated, of the three topics. We must own that. 
just now we do not care to hear more than is necessary about 
evictions, Land-League troubles, boycotting, and suchlike things; but 
the scenes with which these have to do are vigorously described. 
The principal characters in the story are an admirable guardian and 
the foolish young man his ward. The relations between them, and 
the working out of something worthy of respect in the young man’s 
life, are described with some skill. On the whole, A Loose Rein is a 
favourable specimen of its kind. The illustrations, by E. Bowers, are 
decidedly good. 

The Bible and Contemporary History. By the Rev. W. H. Pinnock. 
2 vols. (Reeves and Tarner.)—Dr. Pinnock’s posthumous book will 
scarcely, we should think, repay the cost and trouble of publication. 
These two volumes are from one point of view too large, from 
another, not large enough, for the subject with which they deal. 
“An Epitome of the History of the World, from the Creation to the 
End of the New Testament,” may be given, not without some utility, 
in a series of chronological tables, and similar statements of facts. 
If treated as Dr. Pinnock attempts to treat it, not one but many 
volumes are necessary. And it is scarcely the fact that ‘the latest 
scientific and historical researches ’’ have been utilised by the author. 
He was a diligent student who, in his time, did good service to educa- 
tion; but the subject here treated was beyond his powers, and, indeed, 
could not be adequately dealt with from his point of view. 

The Young Philistine. By Alice Corkran. (Burns and Oates.)— 
All these four stories are excellent, fall of thought and delicately 
expressed pathos, and written with an admirable grace. We are 
inclined to give the preference to the third and fourth. The poor 
chiffonter who devotes his unexpected legacy to the purchase of a 
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the horrors of the fosse commune, is a striking figure. How tragic, 
too, is the chance that nearly deprives him, after all, of his ambition ! 
The poor village painter, Pére Cori, with his terrible daubs which 
yet he believes to be masterpieces, is a most pathetic figure. How 
the gay young Angéle and her friends mock him; how the good 
Dafresny, himself an artist, seeks to console him; and how the 
wrong done is atoned for, as far as atonement is possible, are told in 
a way that will draw tears from many eyes. How true is this, the 
remark of the painter who has been complimented on his pictures of 
humble life, when some one says that “there is no surer way of 
winning our salvation than by being charitable :’’—“ I understand ; the 
poor are put upon earth to act as stepping-stones to fame for some, 
and to Heaven for others. In the scheme of Creation, they are part 
of the economy instituted solely for the rich.” 


Almack’s. 3 vols. (Remington and Co.)—This is a new edition of 
a novel which appeared sixty years ago. It is interesting to see what 
it was that pleased the readers of that day, and not altogether un- 
satisfactory to compare it with the successful novel of to-day. Almack’s 
is, as its title would suggest, a tale of fashionable life. People of title 
abound in its pages, and those who are not titled are at least fashion- 
able, excepting the nowveauw riches, who are introduced by way of a 
foil, The conversation is interlarded with French, but it is not parti- 
cularly lively. Of action there is but little; of drawing of character, 
scarcely more. The whole is decorous, but somewhat dull. If we are 
to have any more revivals, they might be more carefully selected. 


The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. Vol. VIII. ‘“ The Post- 
Apostolic Age.” Translated from the German by J. Frederick Smith. 
(Longmans.)—This is the concluding volume of Ewald’s great work, 
rightly described by the translator as an “ Encyclopedia of Biblical 
Learning.” It includes the period beginning with the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and ending with the fall of Bitthera in the war 
against Bar Kékheba, a space of about sixty-five years. Ewald 
writes :— Just as this is the real end of this history, it is also its 
necessary and eternal end; and all these still current notions that the 
nation which then perished will ever rise again and continue its exist- 
ence are in the highest degree mistaken, as are all efforts based upon 
such opinions.” It may be so; but the twenty years which have 
passed since then and witnessed a great growth of Jewish influence, 
hardly make the opinion more probable. By way of appendix we 
have a chapter on “'I'he History of the Collection of the Sacred 
Scriptures.” Finally, an index has been added which serves for the 
whole work. 

Specimen Days in America. By Walt Whitman. (W. Scott.)— 
We can praise Mr. Whitman when he writes prose; and it is 
with prose that of late years he has chiefly occupied himself. 
Most of these specimens of his work have a‘ready appeared in 
America. They now appear revised by the author and with some small 
additions. The War of Secession is the subject of many of them, 
and it is by them that Mr, Whitman is probably best kaown to the 
majority of his English readers. He did good service in the hospitals 
of the North, and he records his experience,—very strange and 
startling experience, too. Of a brighter kind are Mr. Whitman’s 
Nature-pictures :-— 

“Sunpown Licguts.—May 6th, 5 p.m.—This is the hour for strange 
effects in light and shade—enough to make a colorist go delirioas—long 
spokes of molten silver sent horizontally through the trees (now in their 
brightest tenderest green), each leaf and branch of endless foliage a lit- 
up miracle, then lying all proneon the youthful-ripe, interminable grass, 
and giving the blades not only aggregate but individual splendour, in 
ways unknown to any other hour. I have particular spots where I 
get these effects in their perfection. One broad splash lies on the 
water, with many a rippling twinkle, offset by the rapidly deepening 
black-green murky-transparent shadows behind, and at intervals all 
along the banks. These, with great shafts of horizontal fire thrown 
among the trees and along the grass as the sun lowers, give effects 
more and more peculiar, more and more superb, unearthly, rich and 
dazzling.” 

Practical Organic Chemistry. By J.B. Cohen. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—A laboratory guide to the preparation of the more important 
fatty and aromatic bodies is much needed. The student is apt to 
get both his ideas and his methods somewhat hazy as to these com- 
pounds, coming to them from the easier and perhaps cleaner methods 
of inorganic chemistry. Dr. Cohen gives, before each preparation, 
the literature bearing upon the subject, and supplies a short method, 
with a woodcut, of any apparatus at all out of the way. A few lines 
are devoted to the equation and the properties. An appendix contains 
notes on each experiment, and also some useful tables of per-centages. 
An index completes the volame. The student should find this guide 
very useful; and if he is not able to reproduce the cuts of apparatus, 
they will at least give him an idea of the material needed, besides 
Conducing to that so much needed quality, neatness of work, one 
which cannot be too carefully cultivated. The reversing of the usual 
order of fatty and aromatic bodies, besides altering their relative 
chemical and historical importance, is somewhat doubtful policy. 
While in the inorganic department there has been an over-production, 
there has been a great want for a similar guide in organic chemistry. 











This we think Dr. Cohen has to a great extent supplied in a volume 
which, being small, neat, and handy, makes laboratory students 
independent, and obviates the necessity of constant reference to 
some gigantic and unwieldy volume only meant for the study. 

Handbook of Physical Geology. By A.J. Jukes Brown, B.A., F.G.S. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Jukes Brown has given a careful 
account of the historical geology of the districts which are parti- 
cularly adapted for research, and from which most of our present 
knowledge is derived, and has produced a handbook of the most 
complete kind, full of interesting and useful information, while it is 
interspersed with numerous woodcuts of fossils. The attempts to 
unravel and separate different phases of ancient geography are of 
special value. We can commend the volume as a very useful guide 
indeed, particularly so to the student wishing to geologise in a distant 
country ; he will find that all the beds of any value or interest are 
carefully described. The remarks on the probable history of many 
beds will assist him in comparing rival theories, or, if need be, testing 
his own. We cannot imagine a more enjoyable holiday than an 
expedition to places possessing, as they often do, such charms of 
natural scenery, together with geological strata of such scientific 
value. The present volume, besides rendering many abstruse ques- 
tions easier, will materially add to the knowledge and happiness of 
the explorer. 

Landon Deecroft : a Socialistic Novel. By Laon Ramsey. (W. 
Reeves.)—Landon Deecroft determines to work his farm, situated in 
one of the Northern States of America, on Socialist principles. He 
achieves a distinguished success, not only in fiaance but in argument, 
vanquishing visitors who come to him and contend against his social 
and religious theories. Lea Farm—that is the scene of the experi- 
ment—reminds us very much of Rahaline, where some fifty years 
ago a scheme of this kind was in successful operation for some time. 
We should have preferred to see the scene laid in England. In the 
States there are so many actual experiments at work that it was 
superfluous to add one that was fictitious. Asa tale, Landon Deecroft 
is of little interest ; the Socialist arguments are forcibly stated. 

Electricity in the Service of Man. Edited by R. Wormell, D.Sc., 
M.A. From the German of Von Urbanitsky. (Cassell and Co.)— 
The English editor has followed the plan of the author in first ex- 
pounding the principles of glectrical science in historical sequence, and 
giving afterwards the applications to industrial life. It seems a pity 
to have left out such interesting matter as the biographies and por- 
traits of inventors, though no doubt, as the editor says, it would dilute 
the strictly scientific record. The volume, too, is large, and an in- 
crease in size would detract somewhat from its valae. Both the 
author and his editors have been wise in choosing, as the closest 
analogy to electrical energy, water, the properties of which have 
been understood by the human race from time immemorial. 
In fact, the ancients used their knowledge with as much advantage 
aswedo. The employment of symbolic formule is of great use to 
the student, and will not present overwhelming difficulties in the way 
of those having but little knowledge of mathematics. The use of 
frequent illustration cannot be too highly commended. It is essential 
to those interested in electrical engineering, and is of the utmost 
value in obtaining a clear grasp of the working of the various 
electro-motors, dynamos, and generators. Such a collection, 
comprising as it does eight hundred and fifty designs, possesses 
of itself a unique value. Great attention is paid both to 
electric lighting and to electric telephony as having been, up to 
the present, of more practical utility than any other branches. 
The history of the electric light, its subdivision, and the innumerable 
lamps invented and patented, is very interesting. The expense which 
so far has been unavoidable, and in any but large establishments 
prohibitory, has somewhat damped the hopes of those who predicted 
the collapse of gas. The increased knowledge of the mechanics 
appertaining to electricity will probably remove this difficulty. We 
are unable to state exactly what Dr. Wormell has done for the volume. 
He has no doubt considerably simplified it ; anyhow, the result is a 
book which really gives all that could be desired. 

The Merchant Service: its Prospects, §c. By C. Stansfield Hicks. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is one of the numerous answers that 
are being made to the question,—‘ Our boys, and what to do with 
them?” Indeed, the question is the first title of the book. The 
matter is thoroughly discussed in this volume. Boys are warned 
against dangers that threaten them (many of those who advertise in 
the daily papers are no better than crimps), are advised as to how 
they should proceed, and what they may expect to get. Of course, 
this cannot be properly done without numerous suggestions to 
parents, &c. Altogether, this is certain to be a very useful book. 

British Science Biographies: Natural History. By Professor 


Nicholson. (W. and R. Ckambers, London and Edinburgh.)—This 
volume is a short history of the progress of the science of natural 
history, given in the form of short biographies of the leading workers, 
who, from Aristotle to Darwin, have, step by step, gathered the vast 
number of facts, and reared from them the great science. 
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written on this principle is undoubtedly more interesting than it would 
be otherwise, and instructive because it continually alternates the 
different divisions of the subject, showing, also, how often the 
investigator advances in front of his age, and how slow the populer 
idea is to seize on any great truth. The author has, of necessity, had 
to keep within the limits of a moderate-sized volume, and yet has not 
in any way cramped his treatment of the subject. His style is clear 
and simple, yet not without a certain ornament. His summary of 
Darwin and his great theory is written with terseness and force, and 
closes a volume which is sure te become highly popular. 


A Meadowswect Comedy. By T. A. Pinkerton. (Vizetelly and 
Co.)—We cannot say that we admire “comedies” of this kind, 
either on the stage or off them. The principal character is a foolish 
woman, the principal event is her leaving her husband with a lover, 
and being brought back by a step-daughter! That would scarcely be 
tolerated on the boards, and certainly does not please in the study. 


Reciting and Reading. By Edwin Drew. (Wyman and Son.)— 
Mr. Drew, who is a well-known teacher of elocution and reciter, gives 
here some specimens in prose and verse for recitation, anecdotes 
bearing on the subject, and some “elocutionary lessons,’ the most 
noteworthy of which is that on Whittier’s poem, “ Barbara Fritchie.” 
The hints seem judicious, but the young elocutionist had better not 
try to practise them all at once. 


Sermons.—The City Youth, by J. Thain Davidson, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton), is a volume of sermons addressed more or less 
to a special audience—to the lads and young men who come up from 
country homes to work their way in the occupations of a great city. 
They are simple tc plainness, direct in their language in a way that 
would try some preachers to keep their proper dignity, and, we 
should think, effective. Perhaps we should be inclined to retrench 
one or two colloquialisms. ‘ Bolted,’’ for instanca, is not a desirable 
equivalent for “ran away.” But, on the whole, we are not inclined 
to find fault with the homely, vigorous language of the preacher. Of 
all things that hinder success with such an audience as he was 
addressing, there is nothing more fatal than conventionalism. Dr. 
Davidson, by-the-way, ventures on a very doubtful statement when 
he says, on the strength of his family name, that the centurion 
Cornelius probably came of a “patrician stock.’ There were 
patrician Cornelii, indeed; but from the days of Sulla the name 
ceased to have any such general significance. The Dictator 
enfranchised, it is said, ten thousand slaves, and bestowed his own 
nomen gentile upon all of them. The Children for Christ, by the 
Rey. Andrew Murray (Nisbet and Co.), is a series of discourses, or 
perhaps we should rather call them papers, intended for Christian 
parents, and containing many suggestions for giving a religious 
character to the home-life. Most of the difficulties and problems 
that occur are practically dealt with, and generally, we should say, 
in a wise and kindly spirit. We have also received :—Sermons for 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. By H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, W. E. 
Coghlan, Edmund Fowle, Dr. Hardman, J. B. C. Murpby, and C. J. 
Ridgeway. (Skeffington and Son.) ——The “ Verily, Verilys’’ of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. H. Rogers, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.) The Blessed 
Dead in Paradise. By Robert G. Swane, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 


New Epirions.— The Life of Jabez Bunting. By T. P. Banting and 
the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe. (T. Woolmer.)—It should be explained 
that part only of this work has been before published. The sequel, 
from the pen of Mr. Rowe, appears nw for the first time. One 
cannot help regretting that so long a period—twenty-eight years— 
has been allowed to elapse before the completion of the biography. 
This, indeed, has not been Mr. Rowe’s fault; nor, except as over- 
fastidiousness is to be blamed, was it Mr. Bunting’s; but, of course, 
the interest in the subject is much diminished. The Wonders of 
Nature. By Professor Rudolph. (Simpkin and Marshall.)——Our 
American Cousins. By W. E. Adams. (Walter Scott.) ——The Inno- 
cents Abroad, by Mark Twain (Routledge and Sons), an abbreviated 
edition, and one of the series of ‘‘ Routledge’s World Library.” -In 
“Morley’s Universal Library ” (Routledge and Sons), we have The 
Commonwealth of Oceana, by James Harrington; and George Peele’s 
Plays and Poems.——First Lessons in Science. By the Right Rev. J. 
W. Colenso, D.D. (W. Ridgway.)——Sunlight. By the Author of “ The 
Interior of the Earth.’ (Triibner and Co.)——A Dictionary of 
Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. By the late 
Richard D. Hoblyn, M.A. Eleventh edition, revised by John A. P. 
Price. (Whittaker and Co.)——Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments. 
First Series. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. (Sealy, Dryers, and Walker, 
Dublin; Bell and Son, London.) ——Queer Stories, from ‘‘ Truth.” 
Fourth Series. By E. C. Grenville Murray. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) Walks in Rome, by Augustus J. C. Hare (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.), a “ twelfth edition,” revised. —The Laws of Insurance, Fire, 
Life, Accident, and Guarantee. By James Biggs Porter. (Stevens and 
Haynes.) The Welsh Question and Druidism. By “ Griffith.’ (B. 
Banks and Son.) Mr. R. Barry O’Brien has republished, under the 
title of Irish Wrongs and English Remedies (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.), a number of essays and pamphlets, &c., which have appeared 
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at various times.——Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters, 1830-1852, editeg 
by his brother (Murray), appear in a cheap edition, Here is a 
sentence not mal-d-propos now :—‘ The literary market ig very bad 
Sbilling romances, and other books as cheap, and all good, for they 
are translations many of them from the best French writers, haye 
quite knocked up the good old profession, which, established on a 
discreet foundation of puffing, permitted a fair profit to Publisher 
and scribe.’——Forbidden Fruit for Young Men. By Major Seton 
Churchill. (Nisbet and Co.) 
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DEATH. 


Harrer.—On October 25th, at the Vicarage, Selby, Harriette Sarah, third 
daughter of Jon and Frances Moore, late of Doncaster, and for forty-one years 
the dearly loving wife of Francis Whaley Harper, Canon of York, Vicar of 
Selby, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, aged 61. 
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the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


SUTTON’S BULBS. 
GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING. 


For full particulars see SUTTON’S BULB 
CATALOGUE. Gratis and post-free to intending 


purchasers. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARE. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


BE. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR 


Price 2s 6d each. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarshi 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL: = 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
E INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit een ber entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. _ 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didshury, Manchest 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A, 
For Pros ’ ly to th , OLA. iversi 
ae ye ag apply 6 SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—ALL SAINTS’ DAY.—FOOT- 
Plone pong = ——— v. PRESENT, at 3 p.m. Other 
ments as usual.—Those i i 
Suan TRESEen intending to be present should write to the 


ADAME BEATI’S CLASSES for VOICE PRODUC- 

TION and TRAINING.—HALF-TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, 

November 10th, at 27 - r Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C.—For particulars, 
apply to Madame BEATI, 60 Avonmore Road, Kensington, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrInc1PAL—Miss BISHOP, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 20th 
and 2\st, unless they have already B ao an examination accepted as equivalent. 
The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks). 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


A BARRISTER-AT-LAW, LL.D., the writer of various legal 

works, who has obtained the highest University and legal honours, and 
has successfully prepared for examination several hundred pupils, has a 
VACANCY in his well-appointed household for ONE RESIDENT PUPIL pre- 
paring for the Bar or other Examination.—Apply for terms to “F.,” care of 























for WOMEN, 




















for B I 


Price 2s 6d each, 


alll 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Porter, New Court, Lincoln's Ion. 





NDING 





tariff of MANAGER, 


LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 
comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, 
ture and absence of all extremes, 


he Mild and equable tempera- 
Visitors received en pension.—Descriptive 








A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
URED AGAINST BY THE 


Ins 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Income “e eee aes ase £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
oderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFicE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Ezap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CHARMAN .., 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
cuase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slat, 1884. 


[sion BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ........ccceseeeeee +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 000 


980, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
ar e granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIE: i 
tor sain S$ are negotiated and sent 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
May, 1887, 








HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightnin 
effected in all parts of the World. - ° 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM CO. ena} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 





AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 


Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 83 free 





delivered, Cash on delivery. 
Per lb. | Cheddar Cheese, per 1b. 0/8 
Best English Mutton 0/8 | Finest Hams...... » O/f8 
a ee 0/84 | Fresh Butter...... 5, 1/4 
» oo Pork..... 0/74 | Large Fowls ............ 1/9 
» »»  Beef...... 0/74 | Large Ducks ........... . 1/9 
» 9» Salt Beef 0/64 | Potatoes, 56lb 3s ; 112]b 5s 
Choice Bacon ......... /54 | Choice Apples, 3 bush, 3/0 


ame at wholesale prices. 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 


cross Street (Farringdon Street Station), E.C. 
Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank. Telegraphic 
address: ‘‘ Farm Produce, London.” Numerous 


testimonials from the nobility and gentry. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc Oc O A. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Nervous 
Desitity.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it hangs health and life itself. These Pills are 
the best lators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness,and mental apathy yield to them. 
They despatch in a summary manner those distressing 
ee ge symptoms, stomachic pains, fullness at the 
pit of the st bh, abdominal distension, and over- 
come both capricious appetites and confined bowels— 
the commonly accompanying signs of defective or 
deranged nervous power. Holloway's Pills are 
particularly recommended to persons of studious and 
sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a nervous 








and debilitated state unless some such restorative be | 


occasionally taken, 





Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, __ PARIS, 1878, 
| sonal 
URE 
Cae 


OCOA. 


**T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. K. STANLEY, 
M.D. 


|S apeeeaee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


por MEATS, Also, 


PSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





4 (eee SOUP, andJELIJ.Y,and other 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 








‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 865. NOVEMBER, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


Tur BaLaNcE OF Mititary Power In EvroPe.— 
Germany, Russia, AND AusTRIA, With a Map. 


MonTROSE AND THE COVENANT OF 1638, 

Jorce. Chaps, 25-28, 

Tue CASTLE OF VINCIGLIATA, 

Ture DraGon-TREE OF TELDE. 

Tur Ring oF PotycraTES.—THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 
By Friedrich Schiller. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 

CAPTURED BRIDES IN Far CaTHAY. 

THE Lona Purr. By “ W. A. F.” 


Tur Op SALOON.—THACKERAY’S LETTERS, 1847-1855. 
—Hortvs INCLUSUS.—UNDERWOODS.—A HUNDRED 
Days 1n EvROPE, 


A Review or A Review. By Lord Brabourne. 


By Lord Lamington. 


Witt1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. es — ; 
} NATIONAL REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Decay oF BritTisH AGRICULTURE. 

Harris. 

Comrort AND SAFETY IN LONDON THEATRES, By C. 

L. Floris. 

Tory Foreign Poticy Sixty Years Aco. By T. E. 

Kebbel. 

Does 1x Disarace. By the Earl of Onslow. 
CoMPETITION AND FREE-TRADE. By OC, A. Cripps. 
Tur Latest Puase OF FrencH Socratism. By Rev. 

M. Kaufmann, 

Wat Women Write anp READ. 

Layard. 

PavurErisM, DISTRESS, AND THE COMING WINTER. By 

H, P. Tregarthen. 

On THE KILLING OF THE Curm#Ra. By Alfred Austin. 

FresH Work FOR PARLIAMENT. By Edward 8S. 
Norris, M.P. 

Pouitics aT Home AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By W. J. 


By Florence 





THE 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
NOVEMBER. 2s 6d. 


Ayn OxtveE BRANCH FROM AMERICA. By R. Pearsall 
Smith. With Comments by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Tennyson, the Duke of Argy!l, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Sir Thomas Farrer, Mr. Walter Besant, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Professor Huxley, Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

ScrENCE AND THE BisHors. By Professor Huxley. 


Can EnauisH LITERATURE BE TavaHT? By J. 
Churton Collins. 


Tue NERVE-REST CurE. By James Muir Howie. 


Tue ANTIQUITY OF Man IN NorTH AMERICA, By 
Alfred R. Wallace. 


County CHARACTERISTICS—CORNWALL, 
H., Tregellas. 


Mepicat Women. By Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake. 


British Missions AND MISSIONARIES IN AFRICA, 
By H. H. Johnston, 


How To SotvE THE Ir1IsH LAND QUESTION. 
O. Arnold-Forster. 


London: KrGgan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


By Walter 


By H. 





OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 220, for NOVEMBER. 


1, Tue Rev. Epwarp Turina. By Dorothea Beale. 

2. THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS, By F. Storr. 

3. CONFERENCE ON HisTORY-TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, 
Paper by Mr. Oscar Browning. 

4, SounD-BLINDNESS. By J. C. Tarver. 


5, THE ANNIVERSARY OF SEDAN: A LESSON IN 
GERMAN PATRIOTISM. 


6, SUPERINTENDENT HARRINGTON. 


7, HEAD-MISTRESSES’ CONFERENCE (ADJOURNED 
MEETING). 


8, Patt Matt” List oF OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1886-87. 


9, ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES; FoREIGN NOTES. 
10, OuR TRANSLATION PRIZES. 
11, Occastonat NoTES ; CORRESPONDENCE ; TEACHERS’ 
GuILp, &¢. 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Offices : 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 


STRAND. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRINS. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





USE 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





———______..., 
No. 2 now ready, price 6d, 


> A & £ 
A Edited by L. T. MzapE me . WM A. one 


CoNTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER Numser, 
FRonTIsPIECE—" ForGiven.” By EK. K, Johnson 
HarREBELLS. By Harriet Eleanor Hami : 
NeicHpours. Chaps. 3-4. By M 

Illustrations by M. Ellen Mea Molesworth, 
Froeaies. By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Farry Fork Att. By Louise I ‘ 
Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. Guiney, ? 
A TALE oF THREE Lions. Chap. 2. B : 
Haggard. Illustrations by Gowns Hardy Rider 
Tue Wisk Men or Gotnam. By Harrict p 
Illustrations by Gordon ose arriet Power, 
THE TAMBOURINE Girt. By L. T. Meade, 
VARIATIONS ON Nursery RuymEs—Hysp. 
Basy. By Blue Jay. Illustrations by Alig . 
Our PaIntER—Sir JoHN Mutuais, 
Zimmern. Illustrated. 
WaTERLOO. By Sarah Tytler, 
Percy Macquoid. 
ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP AND READING sia 
CoLERIDGE, By Richard Garnett. liao 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS—SicK-NuRSING, ’ 
Wilson. — 
Prize Essays, &c. 
“A magazine of striking brilliancy.”—Gyaphi, 
**Rivals the best of the American periodioals, "a. 


BYE 
West 
By Helen 


Illustrations by 


orld. 
‘‘ A splendid addition to our periodical literature,” 
—Scotsman. i 
London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


HE ECONOMIC ODIs. 
TURBANCES SINCE 1873. 

A Series of Important Articles by the Hon. Davip 
A. WELLS, LL.D., D.C.L., is now appearing monthly 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Great DEPRESSION OF TRADE. In August and 

September. 

THE Fat OF Prices. In October and November. 
_To be followed by Papers on “ Bimetallism,” &, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
: CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTents ror NOVEMBER. 

Unster. By R. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 

WAS THERE A REAL St, AnTONT? By Archdeacon 
Farrar. rg 

THE Fatt or Pricrs.—II. By the Hon. David A, 
Wells. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 
fessor Garnett. 

THE Story or ZeBeuHR Pasua.—III, By Flora L, 
Shaw. 

REALISM AND Romance. By Andrew Lang. 

Sm M. E. Grant Durr on Inpia. By Dadabhai 
Naoroji. 

CENTRAL AsIA: A MILITARY PROBLEM, 
Sir John Adye. 

CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED 
States. By President C. K, Adams. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

MOovERN History. By Reginald L. Poole. 
= or ReEtiaion. By Principal Fair- 
airn, 


By Pro- 


By General 


SocraL PurLosopuy. By John Rae. 
, IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NOVEMBER, price 64, 
O W L E 





G E ° 
| 4 Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR. 
CONTENTS, 
The Stream of Life. Shakespeare and Bacon. 
Collisions at Sea. By By Benvolio. 
Gilbert R. Faith. Myth, Ritual, and 
Watched by the Dead. Religion. 
The Southern Skies. The Face of the Sky for 
Magic Squares. November. 
Note on Euclid (I. 32). Our Whist Column. By 
A Fivefold Comet. ‘* Five of Clubs.” 
Sir Henry Roscoe on | Our Chess Column. By 
Atoms, ** Mephisto,” 
&e., &e., &e. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 


Price One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER. 
WIinTER. By the late Thomas Hood. 
How Piracy was STopreD IN Morocco. By the 
Right Hon. Sir J. H. Drummond Hay. 
THE UNEMPLOYED.—I. By Prebendary Billing (Rector 
of Spitalfields). 
A MESSAGE FROM THE Drap, 
On A OanapDIAN SaLmon River.—Part II, 
clusion.) By Lady Macdonald. 
MonsreurR ALFREDO. By Axel Munthe. 
SomE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COTTAGES AND CASTLES, 
By the Author of “ Three-Cornered Essays.” 
A Pounpine Matcx. By Hon, Randolph Stewart. 
To a Nut-Brown Marp. 
ORNAMENTAL TREE AND SHRUB PrantTinG. By 
William Goldring. 
Mason Lawrence, F.L.S. (Concluded.) By Hon. 
Emily Lawless. 
Our Liprary List. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


; tes QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 330, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
. THE CaTHOLIC REVIVAL OF THE SIXTEENTE 
CENTURY. 
Dairy PRopUcE. 
Count BEvst. 
RosEs. 
PopuLaR EDUCATION. 
. ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
7. THE SuEZ CANAL AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
8. LoRD SELBORNE ON THE CHURCH. 
9, THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE UNION. 
10. THe FuTURE OF CONSERVATISM. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Stre>t. 





(Con- 





_ 


Por gop 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 
1. A TEACHER OF THE Violin. By J. H. Shorthouse. 
2, Oman Kuaryam. Ry H. G, Keene. — ‘ 
3, THE STORY OF ALICE AYRES. ya Francis Doyle. 
4. In a CHINESE THEATRE. By G. W. Lamplugh. 
5, THE HisToRICAL NOVEL, 
6. Saint COLUMBANUS. 
7. A Discourse upon Sermons. By A. Eubule Evans, 
8, Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 
9. M. LEMAITRE’S SERENUS, AND OTHER TALES, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The English Klustratey Magazine 


1, Gints Cominc Home witx Goats (Anacapri), Engraved from a Drawing 
by W. Maclaren. Frontispiece. a ‘ 

9, Tue MepiaTION OF RaLpux HaRDELOT. Chaps. 5-7. W. Minto. 

3. Garni. Linda Villari. With Illustrations by W. Maclaren. 

¢, Cocaine Days AND Coacuine Waxs.—II. “The Bath Road.” W. Outram 
* Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 

5, THE STORY OF JAEL. Chaps. 4-7, By the Author of “ Mehalah,” &. 

6, Er Caters. H. D. Traill. 


Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, and Tailpieces, 





NOTICE.—A New Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUS: 
TRATED MAGAZINE began with the October Number. <A Pro- 
spectus of the Arrangements made for the New Year will be sent 
post-free on application. Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d. 
Yearly Subscription, including Double Number and postage, 8s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price ls, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS vor NOVEMBER, 1887. 
1, Loyatty Grorer, Chaps. 16-20, 
2, Lorp CARTERET. 
3. In an OLD CHATEAU. . 
4, THE ROMANCE OF History.—II, Locure., 
5. La DEMANDE INDISCRETE, 
6, THE POLICE IN FRANCE UNDER LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH, 
7. “Memory Sam.” 
8, A SECRET. 
9, Looxina BACKWARD. 
10, PARAPHRASE FROM BERANGER, 
11, Littte Wasp. 
12, AN OLD Man’s Wire. 
13, NELLIDA: A PRINCESS OF Rvss1a,—(Conclusion.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 

Tue British Army.—I. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” 

WEALTH AND ABILITY: A REPLY TO Mr. Mattock. By W. H. Hyndman. 

Secret SocreTies in THE Two Sicriires, By H, Strachan Morgan. 

American Museums. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 

THe PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL Power. By Emilio Castelar. 

Hermann LoTzE AND THE MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. By St. George Mivart. 

A Mipianp University. By J. R. Seeley. 

Frye PassaGEs IN VERSE AND PROSE: SELECTED BY Livinc MeN oF LETTERS, 
--(Conclusion.) 

CORRESPONDENCE : AMERICAN Museums, By Alfred Russell Wallace. 


CuapmaNn and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


HE “HANDY ASSURANCE DIRECTORY ” for 1887-88. 
F Demy 8vo, 245 pp., price 2s 6d, in cloth, red edges, All the copies at 1s 6d, 
im paper covers, are sold. 

iverpool: WILLIAM Bourne, 12 Lord Street. London: F. W. Bourne, 26 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 














“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lerex Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


7% NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


0 L D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8vo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy, 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 











In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

‘The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.”—Times. 

“* An excellent work.’’—Record. 

“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all its forms.”’—Freeman. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





Subscribed Capital ale <a és aia past ... £1,000,000 
Annual Income (Premiums and Interest) ... eve eee eas 101,441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... in os “on 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, and also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditions, Advances are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 
H. M. BAKER, Secretary. 
pevoenrse ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... we use eee, £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .... as eee ae + 9,000,000 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 








“The famous Natural Mineral Water of the Apollinaris Spring 
continues to hold the leading position among table waters in this 
country as in America.’’—British Medical Journal, August 27th, 1887. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days” 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103s 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ** THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. ay. Quarterly, 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly 
Kingdom ... ee pe a aa «Hl 8 € «OM Siunn@ FS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany se ep; Fen 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... aan BE Bien “a; & paw 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTsIDE PagE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PAGO .cercccccvevcceccerscccesecscersereee lO 10 0] Narrow Column .......000« or OU 
Half-Page...... «. 5 5 O| Half-Column - 1180 
Quarter-Page ......cccccceeceesseres 212 6| Quarter-Colummn...............++ nn ae 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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This day is published. 


POOR NELLIE. By the Author 


of ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“¢ Poor Nellie, though it follows on a work so vigorous and fresh as ‘ My Trivial Life,’ has 
in it the wherewithal to make its readers go on asking for more......It proves to admira- 
tion that the author has a vast deal to come and go upon, and that we may still look to be 
led by her to new horizons and fresh surprises...... It has a completeness and a power to 
which its predecessor, excellent as it wag, could lay no claim.””—Atheneum. 

“No one who knows a fresh and unusual talent when he sees it, could fail to experience 
some curiosity as to a second book by the author of ‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune.’ It is 
full of strokes of human observation, of acute phrasing, of ‘ criticism of life’ generally, which 
would make the fortune of half-a-dozen novels.’’—Academy. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NHoTiI¢C &. 








ON NOVEMBER 15th WILL BE PUBLISHED VOLUME I. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s 6d. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
and ILLUSTRATED by GORDON BROWNE. 


*,* PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGE, SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A DAY OF LIF KEK. 


By Mrs. C. HUNTER HODGSON, 


Author of “Sister Clarice,” ‘‘ Siegfried’s Crown; or, Black or White.” 





Crown 8vo, price 23 6d, 


The scene of this new story is laid in Wiesbaden, when that city was still the 
Monaco of Europe. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








ALL WHO SUFFER FROM. 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


J 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will Date immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 
HEALTH EXAIBITION. | Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
A Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


COLDS 








Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 
bat ____ Beware of spurious imitations. 
GRANT’S 
LIQUEURS. : 
; | GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
| A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 


ORANGE COGNAC. 
| Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


SILVER MEDAL, 





‘COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Sce the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorudyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
; ; Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &c. 
_ CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLe ManuractureR—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 





Se eet 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
SWEET is TRUE LOVE, 3 


KaTHarineE Kina, Author of “The 
Regiment,” &c, 2 vols, Qooen of the 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. 


Author of “St, Olave’s,” &. 3vols, 


By the 


The GAY WORLD. By Joseph 


Harton, Author of “ Clytie,” &. 3 vols 


CAST on the WATERS. By Hugh 


CoremMan Davipson, Author of “The 


@ 
Hills by the Sea.”’ 3 vols, _ 


In BAD HANDS. By F. w, 


Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, F 


The TREASURE of THOR. 


BURNS. By Freperick Bore, Author of “4 
Good Hater,” &c. 3 vols, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
THIRD SERIES, crown 8v0, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI 


By J. A. GOODCHILD, 


The most conspicuous poems are entitled * A Man’ 
Loss’ and ‘A Woman’s Loss,’ lyrical cee 
are artistically conceived and finely contrasted... 
The singer’s flexibility and emotional range are 
considerable.’’—Saturday Review, 

“Certainly not less welcome than its predec ‘, 
seesse * A Man’s Loss ’ has a greater wealth of imagery 
and depth of thought than the author has hitherto 
shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extreme 
delicacy.”’—Sccotsman, 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and C0, 


an ae this day, 2 vols , price 42s, 
TENERIFE AND ITS SIX 


SATELLITES ; 
OR, THE CANARY ISLANDS PAST AND 
PRESE 








By OLIVIA M. STONE, 
Author of ‘‘ Norway in June.” 
With 8 Maps, and numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by J. Harris Stone, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* Contains the account of Mrs. Stone’s journey 
through euch of the seven islands, and also much in- 
formation concerning their value as health-resorts, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 

HE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 

—COPIES of the TEXT of the AMERICAN 

CONSTITUTION can be obtained from Mr, J. K. 

STEPHEN, at 3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., 
or at Mr, STANFORD’S, 55 Charing Cross. 

Price 2d ; post-free, 244 ; 12 copies post-free for ts 63. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 
London: G. MitcueLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hell 
ourt. 





Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, 1s; or 12 stamps. 
OMCEOPATHIC FAMILY  IX- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Erps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for General Diseases. 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneed}s 
Street, and 179 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 
HE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
The Fpistles of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Barnabas, St. Polycarp, together with the Martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Translated into 
English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES 
H, Hoots, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
RivixetTons, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. Qo 
PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment oz 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Triipyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Liwited, _—_ Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 


VotumE oF Porus By Mr. Epwin ARNOLD. 
— Crown 8v0, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Lotus AND JEWEL. 
int dian Temple,” ‘ A Casket of 
containing . teen's Revenge,” With other Poems. 
” 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1, 
Author of ‘* The Light of Asia,” &c, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 


NATURE, CAUSES, AND 
TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 
t to the Author’s History of Cholera 
A Supplemen India, from 1862 to 1881. 
ini tailed Tabular Statistics of Cholera 
Contatnns ety Rainfall, from which the Abstract 


ali a * 
a reel in the former Work were compiled. 


4 eon-General H. W. BELLEW> 
By Depaty ar Bengal Army (Retired). 





ARcHEZOLOGICAL Survey or SouTHERN InpiA, 
under tha Authority of the Secretary of 
men's State for India in Council. 
Sup. r-royal 4to, half-morocco, £4 4s, 
AncaZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SouTHERN Inp1a.—Vol. I. 


"OF AMARAVATI AND 
STUPAS SAGGAYYAPETA 


IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT, MADRAS 
i PRESIDENCY, SURVEYED IN 1882, 


By JAMES BURGESS, LL.D., C.LE., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., 
Director-General of the Archwological Survey of India. 

With Translations of the Asoka Inscriptions at 
Jaugada and Dhauli, by GEorce Bunter, Ph.D., 
LL.D., 0.1.£., &c., Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and Professor of Sauckrit in the 
University of Vienna. 

Containing 69 Collotype and other Plates of 
Buddhist Scu!pture and Architecture, &., in South- 
Fastern India, Fac-similés of Inscriptions, &c., and 
32 Woodcuts. 





Crown 8v! 9 cloth, 4s 64. 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AN FRANCE FOR 


SUPREMACY IN INDIA. 
(The ‘Le Bas” Prize Essay for 1886.) 

By EDWARD J. RAPSON, B.A, 
Classical Foundation Scholar and Hutchinson (Indian 
Languages) Student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
THE GREAT BATTLES OF 1870, 
AND BLOCKADE OF METZ. 
By HENRY BOWLES FRANKLYN, LL.D., 
Author of 
“ Navies of the Minor Powers,” ‘‘ Chart of English 
Hstory, General, Legal, and _ Constitutional,’’ 
* Austria’s Military Frontier,” “ Military Law,’ 
“The Law of Evidence,’’ &., and formerly Uni- 
versity Pupil of Sir Edward Creasy, LL.D. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. — 
ALASSIO: ‘A Pearl of the Riviera.” 
By Dr. JOSEPH SCHNEER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ANTIQUA MATER. 
A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 








dium 8yo, clo 


Mea b, 22, 
THE INVISIBLE TELEGRAPH OF 
THE FUTURE 


FORETOLD IN THE YEAR OF HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORI4’S JUBILEE. 
By GEORGE §. HAZLEHURST. 
With 10 Plates of Experiments illu'trative of 
Thought-Transference. 


TRUBNERS ORIENTAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
With 6 Maps, post Svo, cloth, 21s, 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL 
ESSAYS. 
Written from the Year 1847 to 1887. Second Series. 


y RUBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL.D., 
ister-at. Law, Honorary Secretary ot the Royal 
Asiatic Society, late Member of her Majesty’s Indian 
Civil Service. 








Tn 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 253. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
RELATING TO INDO-CHINA AND 
THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


es Sccond Series. 
Edited by R. ROS, Ph.D., &c., 

A sa: Librarian to the India Office. 

Reprinted for the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from the * Journals” of the Royal 
As:atic, Bengal Asiatic, and the Royal Geographical 
Societies ; the “ ‘Transactions’ and “ Journal” of 
the Asiatic Socicty of Batavia, and the “ Malayan 
Miscellanies,”’ 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ladgate Hill. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Small 4to, 2 vols. handsomely bound in half-German calf, gilt top, price 363 net; also 100 
copies on fine super-royal 8vo paper, each numbered. 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English, By Joun Appincroy Symonps. With 
Portrait and 8 Etchings by F. Laguillermie; also 18 Reproductions of the Works 
of the Master, printed in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


Note.—A book whick the great Goethe thought worthy of translating into German with the pen of “ Faust ’” 
and ** Wilhelm Meister,” a book which Auguste Comte placed upon his very limited list for the perusal of 
reformed humanity, is one with which we have the right to be occupied, not once or twice, but over and over 
again. It cannot lose its freshness. What attracted the encyclopswdic minds of men so different as Comte 
aud Goethe to its pages still remains there. This attra-tive or compulsive quality, to put the matter briefly, 
is the flesh and blood reality of Cellini’s celf-delineation, A man stands before us in his Memoirs un- 
sophisticated, unimbellished, with all his native faults upon him, and with all his potent energies portrayed 
in the veracious manner of Velasquez, with bold strokes and animated play of light and colour. His 
autobiography is the record of action and passion. Suffering, enjoying, enduring, working with restless 
activity ; hating, loving, hovering from place to place a3 impulse moves him; the man presents himself 
dramatically by his deeds and spoken words, never by his pondering or meditative broodings. It is this 
healthy externality which gives its great charm to Cellini’s self-portrayal, and renders it an imperishable 
document for the student of human nature. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. DORAN’S GREAT WORK, 


In 3 vols. demy Svo, roxburghe binding, gilt top, price 543 net; also Large-Paper copies, 
royal 8vo, with Portraits in duplicate, each numbered, 
“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS.” 


ANNALS of the ENGLISH STAGE, from 


THOMAS BETTERTON to EDMUND KEAN. By Dr. Doras, F.S.A. 
Edited and Revised by R. W. Lows, from Author’s Annotated Copy. With 50 
Copper-Plate Portraits and 80 Wood Engravings. 


Note.—The following are some of the chief features of this New Edited and Revised Edition of Dr. 
Doran’s well-known Work. It is illustrated for the first time with fifty newly engraved Copper-Plate Por- 
traits of the leading and best-known Actors and Actresses, all of which are printed as India proofs. There 
are also fifty-six Illustrations, newly engraved on wood, printed on fine Japanese paper, and mounted at the 
head of each chapter, as well as some twenty or more Character Illustrations, a!so newly engraved on wood, 
and printed with the text at end of the chapters. There are numerous new and original foot-notes given, 
as well as a copious and exhaustive Index to each volume. Besides the demy 8vo Edition, a limited number 
are printed on royal 8vo, fine deckle-edge paper, with a duplicate set of the fifty portraits, one on Japanese 
paper and the other on plate paper, as India proofs. Each of these copies will be numbered, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEATRICAL LITERATURE. 


In demy 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, price 183 net; also Oae Hundred copies on fine deckle-edge 
royal 8vo, paper each numbered. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of 


ENGLISH THEATRICAL LITERATURE, from the Karliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Rospert W. Lowe. 


Nots.—There is as yet no Bibliography of the general literature of the Stage. Plays have been catalogued 
many times, and some of our greatest bibliographers have directed their attention to Shakespearian litera- 
ture; but no attempt has been made to give even the baldest catalogue of the large and curious mass of 
books relating to the History of the Stage, the Biography of Actors and Actresses, the Controversy regarding 
the Influence of the Stage, the numerous curious Theatrical Trials, and the many scandalous attacks on the 
personal character of celebrated performers. In the last two classes especially, there are many curious 
pamphlets dealing with the strangest scandals, and often containing the most disgraceful accusations, of 
which no account is to be found except in the originals themselves, which, having been in many cases sup- 
pressed, are of extreme rarity. 

The present work is intended to supply in some measure the want which has been felt by all writers on 
theatrical subjects, as well as by all coliectors of theatrical books. It consists of about 2,000 titles, the great 
majority of which are taken directly from the works described. These will be arranged alphabetically, with 
exhaustive cross-references. Notes regarding each actor and actress will be given, and also an account of 
the occurrences to which particular works refer, special attention being paid to the less known and more 
curious pamphlets. Thus, it is hoped, the work will have an historical as well as bibliographical value, and 
will form a History of the Stage, especially in those details of which regular histories take little or no 
cognisance. Plays will be excluded, exeept where they have prefaces, &c., of historical or controversial 
interest ; and of Shakespeariina, only such works will ba included as relate to the performance of Shake- 
speare’s plays or the representation of his characters by particular actors. 

Quotations of pr'ces at recent famous sales will be given, and the rarity of scarce books will be pointed out. 











NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY F. G. LEE. 


Large crown 8¥0, cloth, price 83 6d. 


REGINALD POLE, CARDINAL ARCH- 


BISHOP of CANTERBURY: an Historical Sketch. With an Introductory 
Prologue and Practical Epilogue by Frevertck Georce Ler, D.D. Also 
Etched Portrait of Cardinal Pole. 

Notre.—This Volume, besides dealing with the life and character of Cardinal Pole, will specially set 
forth the nature of his great work as an ecclesiastical statesman and diplomatist,—unpublished details of 
which will be provided from the Archives of the Vatican, his Register at Lambeth, and various publications 
and letters of himself and his contemporaries. Incidentally, the further pelicy of Queen Mary and her great 
statesman, Bishop Gardiner, wlll be dealt with; as also the personal characteristics of the Queen herself, 
and some of the chief Englishmen of Pole’s era. 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 


1n large crown Svo, with One Hundred Illustrations by R. Caulfield Orpen, cloth elegant, 


“DE OMNIBUS REBUS.”” An Old Man’s 


Discursive Ramblings on the Road of Every-Day Life. 


Nore.—These pages are written in the character of a strewd, observant, and porhaps satirical, but not 
il!-natured, old bachelor who knows how to find in his journeyings, by omnibus or otherwise, matter for re- 
flection and comment, and who communicates familiarly his impressions of men and things, turning them 
about so as to get at their humorous, their practical, and their pathetic aspect. With these he mingles past 
and present experiences of life, congenial epicod:s, and representative types of character as they suggest 
themselves to his memory ; but his gossip is always popular in character, bearing on subjects of social economy 
and contemporary cthics necessarily interesting to our common humanity. 








London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand 
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A NEW PICTURE-BOOK, EDITED BY MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DRAWN BY HEINRICH LEUTEMANN. 


With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. Fisner). 
Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 


POPULAR BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY BY 
MISS BUCKLEY. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 
Nineteenth Thousand, 6s. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eleventh 
Thousand, 6s. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. Fourth 
Thousand, 8s 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, Third Edition, 7s 6d. 
“‘ The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 


results, She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she has in all cases 
gone to the fountain-head.”’—Times, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW 





es 


LIST, 


NEW CATALOGUE (80 pages), POST-FREE, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL, 
1, The SOLOMON ISLANDS and THEIR NATIT 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With Numerous Plates, Coloured M iS. 
Woodcuts from Photos by the Author. royal 8vo, extra cloth ‘tot and 
Two handsome and valuable works......The chapters specially a » 25s, 
botanical and general natural history notes are full of curious ae cvoted to 
matter, much of it as new to the scientific as to the general reade Seaettive 


T.""—Scots 

2, The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER: 
ISTIOS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, By H. B. Gurry, M.B oR. 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d. oM.B. With 4 
"So little is known of the geology of the Western Pacific, that yf 

— pr gene of this ee be or lead to far-reaching results wh 
is knowledge has been di dand digested by the leadin is *~ 
—Manchester Examiner. y & Seologists of the day,” 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY 
et ae Seem “ ~ Andrews University. With 56 Etchings 
o ake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japane 
qoinaiian Bro, vee" . ss pauese paper. 1 yol, 
“ An extremely handsome and very interesting book......The m i 
duction is nearly perfect...... For reminding those who have seen foal Pro- 
preparing those for whom the sight is yet to come of a scenery unsurpassed te 
that of any district in the world, it is unequalled, and is never very likely ¢ 4 
excelled.””—Manchester Examiner. Y to be 


LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS. 
MOUTH, in the COURT of CHARLES II. Compiled from State Papers ig 
the Archives of the French Foreign Office, by H. FoRNERON. Witha Preface 
by Mrs. G. M. Crawrorp, of Paris, With 6 Engraved Portraits from the 
Paintings at Hampton Court, and Fac-simile Letter. 10s 6d. The First 
Edition has been at once exhausted, and a second, unaltered, is now ready, . 

“It is very fascinating this being taken behind the scenes of history.”—gt 

James's Gazette. . 

RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIaAgLz 
By L. TrkHomrrov. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [This day 2 

Contents :—The Russian Empire and Russia—Russian Russia—The Social 

Classes in Russia—Economic and Industrial Russia—The Intellectual Movement 

—Political Russia—Appendices, 


The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE, 
By Professors Cart NAEGELI and 8. SCHWENDENER. Translated by J 
Mayatt, jun., with a Preface by Frank Crisp. With 200 IIL. 8vo, cloth, Qs, 


ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student, 
By AiscotarPivs ScaLPEL. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Posthumous Work by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 
1. NO QUARTER. 
3 vols. By the Author of * The Scalp Hunters,” “ The Death Shot,” &, 


2. IRELAND’S DREAM. 
Dedicated without permission to Mr. Gladstone. By Captain E. D. Lyon. 2 vols, 


HEALTH MAPS: a Complete Series of Prescribed 
Exercises of the Body for Maintaining the Health in a State of Integrity, 
correcting Functional Irregularities, &c. By ANNA LEFFLER-ARNIM, 

Group I,—General Exercises, Group II.—For the Liver and Spleen. Group 

III.—For Weak Lungs. Group IV.—For Slow and Imperfect Digestion. Group 

V.—For Bad Circulation. Each ‘‘Group” has Twelve Full-Length Figures, 

arranged in the form of a small folding-screen, price 5s each. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square, 





°. Guppy’s 











PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. With 132 Illustrations, imperial 8yo, 
83, handsome cloth, gilt. The New Volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil”’ Series, 

VICTORIA R.I.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. Macaulay. 
Sixty Engravings by Edward Whymper and others, small 4to, 10s 6d, hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS of the WORLD. (Con- 
taining the Present-Day Tracts on this Subject. Nos. 14, 18, 25, 33, 46, 51, 
By Sir W. Muir, Drs. LEaaz, Murray MiTcHE tt, and H, B. Reyxo.ps, 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. all 

PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. Vol. IX., containing Tracts 
by the Rev. Principal Carrns, D.D., J. Murray MircHe.t, LL.D., G. F. 
Macrear, D.D., W. SUNDERLAND Lewis, M.A., and JoHN KELLY, Editor of 
the Series, and Sir J. Witt1am Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 
cloth boards. 


The PRESENT CONFLICT with UNBELIEF: a Survey 

= . a. By the Rev. Joun Ketty, Editor of ‘The Present-Day 
racts. d. 

The HISTORY of the JEWS, from the War with Rome 
to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. OC. Apams, M.A. 8vo, 8s, cloth boards. 

The DISEASES of the BIBLE. By Sir J. Risdon Bennett, 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Physicians. 2s 6d, cloth boards. ? 

The ENCHIRIDION addressed to LAURENTIUS. Being 
a Treatise on Faith, Hope, and Love. By AvaustTINE, Bishop of Hippo. 2s, cloth. 

DE INCARNATIONE VERBI DEI. By Athanasius, of 
Alexandria. Translated by T. Herpert Brinpiey, M.A. 2s, cloth. 

The GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL.—The Eighth Volume of 
the GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 83, in handsome cloth ; 9s, in special art binding ; 
9s 6d, with gilt edges; 123 6d, half-morocco. i 

The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Ninth Volume of the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. 83, handsome cloth; 9s 6d, gilt ; 123 6d, half-morocco. 

N.B.—The First Sixpenny Monthly Parts of New Volumes of ‘‘ The Boy’s 

Own Paper,” and ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Paper,” now ready. 

STRANGE TALES of PERIL and ADVENTURE. 
Illustrated, 2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURES from REAL LIFE. 
Illustrated, 2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 


The BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories. Illustrated, 
2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 
ADVENTURES ASHORE and AFLOAT,  Lilustrated, 


2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 


FOOTBALL. By Dr, Irvine, C, W. Alcock, and other 
Authorities, Tllustrated, 1s 6d, cloth. 


CRICKET. By Dr. W. G. Grace, Rev. J. Pycroft, Lord 
CHARLES RUSSELL, F. GALE, and others, 2s, cloth, 

JOINT GUARDIANS. ByEvelyn Everett Green. Illus- 
trated, 5s, cloth. 


DIBS. A Story of Young London Life. By Joseph 


Jounson, of Sale. Illustrated, 1s 6d, cloth. 
Please write for the InLustRaTED and CLAssiIFIED Lists, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” Se. 
: Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GAVEROC EK §&. 


AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” “COURT 
ye ROYAL,” &e. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d per vol., in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 2 vols. 
A farther Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 53. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
The GAVEROCKS, Chaps. 51 to 55. By the AUTHOR of 
“ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT ROYAL,” §c.— 
TAKEN by SURPRISE.—DARTMOOR.—SOME OLD COFFEE- 
HOUSES.—WHAT is a GENTLEMAN? §c., §c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, 
Author of “‘ Principles of Property in Land,” &c. 

«* 4 manual for electors of practical utility, which sets forth in clear and sober 
language the nature and scope of representative government, with special reference 
to the political problems of the day. Mr. Kinnear’s book is addressed to those 
who are capable of independent thought, and by them alone may its sound 
enunciation of elementary principles be adequately gauged.”—Saturday Review. 

“ An extremely able and high-minded treatise.” —Methodist Times. 

“The chapters on Federation strike us as particularly able and valuable.”— 
Nonconformist and Independent. 

‘‘Eminently readable, and not disfigured by party bias or cant.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ Clear and logical enough to please any theorist. The analysis of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy is masterly and irresistibly convincing.’”’—Scotsman. 

“A lucid, constructive criticism for which all Constitutionalists will be 
grateful,”—Scottish News. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A most fascinating book, and one that is sure to be read with eager interest at the 
present time. 


ETHNE. 


Being a truthful Historie of the great and final Settlement of 
Greland bp Diiver Cromwell, and certain other noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne D’ Connor and of 
Roger Standfast, Captain in the Armp of the 
Commons of England. 


Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” ‘The Way 
Thither,” ‘A Peck of Troubles,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Etched Frontispiece 
and Title-Page, boards, 63. 





A Faithful and Interesting Account of Life in the Abbey in the Days of Richard I, 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: the Story 


of a Life's Ambition. By E. Brpper. Crown 8yo, Illustrated, appropriate 
cloth boards, 5s. 


With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


VERY SHORT STORIES in VERY SHORT 


WORDS. By the Hou. Emme.ine M. Piunxet, Author of * Merrie Games 
» in Rhyme,” &c. In large type, square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


“A distinct contribution to our knowledge of Melanesia.”—SaTuRDAY REVIEW, 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By the 


Rev. ALrreD Penny, M.A. With Chart and Illustrations by the Author 
and H. J. Rhodes. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 


“A most interesting and charmingly written description of Melanesian life,”— 
PALL MALL GazeTrE, 

* Singularly free from exaggeration..,...bear's the marks of careful observation,” — 
ATHENEUM. ; 


“ Will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land than they will obtain 
froma dozen dry geographies.”’—LITERARY WORLD. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. 


By Eteanor Butter. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with Addi- 
tional Illustrations of Places and People, and 3 Coloured Maps, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. : 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. With the Appendix. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Bishop 


of Beprorp. This invaluable help to the Clergy and District Visitors is now 
to be had in various styles of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 5s; calf and 
morocco antique, limp, 10s 6d; cushion calf and morocco, 12s 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 
SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of 


GEORGE CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. SrapLeton, 2 
vols, 8vo, 283, 


‘This book will be extremely useful to as many as desire t 
ten years of the Ancient Régime.””—St. James’s Gasctie, seannenienie 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 


AnprEw Lana. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The evidence upon which Mr. Lang supports his hypothesis is drawn from a 
wide erudition, and digested with admirable clearness and conciseness, The work 
is rendered unusually attractive by the bright and vigorous style in which it is 
written, while the extent and soundness of the learning with which it is packed 
— it a valuable contribution to the literature of comparative mythology.’ — 
Scotsman, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By Atrrep H, Hutu. Second Edition, royal 8vo, 21s. 


STUDIES in NAVAL HISTORY: Bio- 


graphies. By Joun Knox Lavauron, M.A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


From a GARRET. By May Kendall, One 


Author of “That Very Mab.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


DREAMS to SELL: Poems. 


KENDALL, One Author of ‘* That Very Mab,’ Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” “We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Fifteenth and Sixteenth Thousand), fcap. 8vo, ONE SHILLING, sewed, 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Part I. Containing an Elementary Account of Elliptic 
Integrals and Applications to Plane Curves; with numerous Examples. By 
Rawr A. RoBErTS, M.A, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL of SURGICAL OPERA- 


TIONS. By Artuvr E, J. Barker, F.R.C,S., Surgeon to University College 
Hospital, Teacher of Practical Surgery at University College, Professor of 
Surgery and Pathology at the Royal Oollege of Surgeons of England, With 
61 Woodcuts in the Text, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 





By May 





WORKS by GEORGE FRANCIS ARM- 

STRONG. 

POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic, Feap, 8vo, 6s. 

KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part II.) Feap. 8vo, 63. 

KING SOLOMON, (The Tragedy of Israel, Part III.) Feap. 8vo, 63. 

UGONE: aTragedy. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

A GARLAND from GREECE: Poems. Fcap, 8vo, 93. 

STORIES of WICKLOW : Poems, Feap. 8vo, 9s. 

VICTORIA, REGINA et IMPERATRIX, A Jubilee Song from Ireland. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 23 6d. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG. Feap. 8vo,7s 6d. 





WORKS by EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG. 


POETICAL WORKS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. LXL., 
Now ready, price 6d, 
NOVEMBER, 

ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of * John Herring,” “ Mehalah,”’ &. Chapters 10-13. 
A PecuLiaR Peopte. By J. Theodore Bent. 
ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN INDIA, By CO. T. Buckland, F.Z.S. 
Tue GREEN Laby. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
On Gorne Back. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Bemerton. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
One TRAVELLER RetuRNS.—IV. By David Christie Murray and Henry Herman 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of the 
JUBILEE EDITION of Cassell’s History of 
England, Revised and Corrected Throughout, and Con- 


taining New and Original Illustrations, specially 
prepared for this Edition by leading Artists ; is now ready, 
price 9s. 

N.B.—The publication of Volume I. affords a favourable opportunity 
of subscribing to this work, purchasers being enabled at once to continue 
their subscription by ordering Part 14, which forms the first part of 
Volume II. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is Lee goo to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Handbook of the Convocations or 
Provincial Synods of the Church of England. By 
James WAYLAND Joyce, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Rector of Burford (Third Portion), Co. Salop, Prebendary of 
Hereford, formerly a Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of that Diocese. Crown 8vo, 
5s 6d. 


Preces Veterum, sive Orationes Devote 
ex Operibus Hieronymi, Augustini, Bed Venerabilis, Alcuini, 
Anselmi, Bernardi, alioramque Sanctorum, atque e Liturgiis 
Primitivis, excerpts; et in usum hodiernorum Ecclesis Anglicans 
filioram accommodate; Pluribus cam Hymnis Conevis. Collegit 
et Edidit Joannes F. France, Societatis Antiquarioram 
Londinensis Socius, Societ. Ecclesiologics olim Thesaurarius. 
Editio Nova et Auctior. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


John Wesley and Modern 
Methodism. By Frepericx Hocxty, M.A., Rector of Phillack, 
Hon. Canon of Truro, and Proctor in Convocation. Fourth 
Edition, much Enlarged, crown 8yo, 53. 


A Critical Essay on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. By Major Rosrrr 
Sturt, late of her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


The Story of Salvation; or, Thoughts 


on the Historic Study of the Bible. By Mrs. JEnromE MERCIER, 
Author of “ Our Mother Church,” &c. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon: a Sketch of his Life and Episcopate. By his Son, 
Monracu Cyrit Bickerstetn, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Pudsey, 


Leeds. With a Preface by his Cousin, Epwarp HENRY 
BickersterH, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. With Portrait, 8vo, 
12s. 


Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys 
in the Years 1885 and 1886. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
_—_ M.A., Head Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 

s ° 


Contents :—The Future and the Past—Individuality—All Saints’ Day—The 
Religious Value of Small Duties—The Promise of the Advent—The Bible—The 
Meetings with the Angels—The Sins of the Tongue—The Bearing of the Cross— 
Worldiiness—The Keeping of Sanday—The Natural Body and the = esa Body— 
Balaam—The Animal World—The Blessing of Failure—Friendships—Spiritual 
Insight—The Lord’s Prayer—The Uses of the Holidays. 


Church and State in the First Bight 


Centuries. By the Rev. Wittiam Armitage, B.A., Vicar 
of Scotforth, Lancaster, late Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contexts :—Extension of the Roman Empire into Britain—Early Struggles of 
the Church with Jews and Gnosti H ies and Per tions—Christian Apolo- 
gists - Christianity Established by the State—The Arian Heresy—Growing Power 
of Roman Bishops —Gothic Invasions—Growing Corruptions in the Church—The 
Miracles of Saints—Northombrian Kings—The Eastern Controversy—General 
Councils—Attila, King of the Huns—Monastic Institutions—Mahomet— 
Mahometan Conquests—Image-Worship—Irish Missionaries—Charlemagne, 





Faculties and Difficulties for Belief 


and Disbelief. By the Rev. Francis Pacet, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology; sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


ConTENTS :—The Virtue of Self-Astertion in the Life of the Intellect—The 
Virtue of Self-Assertion in the Life of the Will—The Social Instinct—The 
Reasonableness of Life—The Love of Beauty, in Nature—The Love of Beauty, in 
Art—The Love of Beauty, in Character—The Place of the Intellect—The Dignity 
of Man—Readiness—The Need of Healing—The Miracle of Repair—The Reality 
of Grace—The Transformation of Pity—The Transformation of Hope—Tha 
Records of the Past—The Force of Faith—Discord and Harmony—The Inner Life. 


J 
Rational Aspects of Some Revealed 
Truths. By Epwarp B. Orrtey, M.A., Minister of Quebec 
Chapel, lately the Principal of Salisbury Diocesan Theological 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Contents :—Modern Doubt and Unbelief: its Extent, Origin, and Causes—The 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures—The Divinity of Christ (I.): Witness of the 
Church, &c.—The Divinity of Christ (iI.): Witness of Hebrew Scriptures—The 
Divinity of Christ (III.): Witness of the New Testament—Christianity and 
Culture, — 

ry 
40% 





Creed and Character. By the Rey. 7 
Scorr Hotzianp, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Crown 8v0, 78 6d : 
Contents:—The Story of an Apostle’s Faith—The Rock; < 
Fellowship ; The Witness 3; The Fanaa The Mind; The Mintoneetet The 
Church—The Solidarity of Salvation—The Freedom of Sulvation—The Gir 


Grace—The Law of Forgiveness—The Coming of the Spirit—Th 
Holiness—The Energy of Unselfishness—The Fruit of the Spirit~Thankasi?i<" 


—The Activity of Service—Character and Circumstance, 


The Beginnings of Religion. By the 


Rev. Dr. THomas Scotr Bacon. 8vo, 153. 


Henri Dominique Lacordaire: , 
Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipney Lear. Forming 
volame of the “Christian Biographies.” New Edition, crown 
8vo, 33 6d. 


The House of Walderne: a Tale of the 
Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ War. By the 
Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berka, and Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society; Author of ‘The Chronicles of 
4Escendune,” &c. Second Edition, crown Svo, 33 6d. 


Brian Fitz-Count. A Tale of Walling. 
ford Castle in the Olden Time. By the Rev. A. D. Craxg, B.A, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, Author of the “ Chronicles 
of Aiscendune,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The Annual Register: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1886. 8vo, 183, 


Reports on German Elementary 
Schools and Training Colleges. By Cyartes Corian 
Perry, M.A., New College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


Kssays Introductory to the Study 
of English Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry Orrtey 
WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Sonls College, Bursar and Tator 
of Keble College ; and Artuur Hassatt, M.A., Student and Tator 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Story of Norway. By Cuartorrs 


8. Sipewick. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


The Story of Switzerland. By Turrzsa 
MELVILLE LEE. With a Preface by the Hon. Mrs. Lionet 
TOLLEMACHE. With I!lustrations, crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


The Story of Holland. By Isaser Dov. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The Story of Russia. By M. E. Benson. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 61. 


The Story of Iceland. By Letitia M. 


MacCott. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 33 6d. 


Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and 
their Relation to Old Testament Faith. Lectures 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J.B. 
Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
: ried in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo, 

0s 64. 


Essays, Historical and Theological. 
By J. B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regias 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A Book of MHousehold Prayer. 


Mainly taken from the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England; and from “A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled by 
Water FArquuar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds” (afterwards 
Dean of Chichester). By Grorce Tuomas Duncombs. Small 
8vo 2s. 
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